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The Women of 
Elizabeth Ellet.—New York: 
Scribner. 


Peorte have not yet learned so to regard it, 
but it was a picturesque period, that of the 
American Revolution; socially viewed most 
singularly picturesque. Go back to a ball in 
New York seventy-five ago—the season shall 
be June when the summer fétes were given 
by the gay Manhattanese to their southern 
visitors—the Virginians and Carolinians, who 
would often divide their midsummer Visits 
between the boarding-houses of Newport, and 
the hospitable mansions of the wealthy New 
Yorkers of that day. New York, inferior then 
to Philadelphia in commerce, but quaint from 
its ancient business mart of old peaked Dutch 
houses, huddled together amidst a compact 
labyrinth of narrow streets and alleys—strik- 
ing again from its dozen or so noble mansions 
(of which the Walton House in Pearl street 
is now the last surviving specimen), and beau- 
tiful from its garden suburbs, its airy country- 
houses, covering the broadest part of the 
island, its green hillocks tufted with orchards, 
its numerous brooks winding beneath old elms 
in the meadows, or sha by dark cedars, 
when they cleave their way through the 
slate rock of the upland—New York, or that 
part of the island rather, which is now covered 
with solid squares of msaonry, was one of the 
loveliest seaport towns to be found the wide 
world over. Thus is it described in the letters 
of the times, and thus does it appear in the 
few drawings which survive, of the town and 
its environs, from the Battery to Murray Hill— 
the present site of the distributing reservoir. 
Here, at thattime for half a century, had been 
the British head-quarters in America; and 
here while the wealthy would import their 
clothes from London, and send to Philadelphia 
to purchase their gloves, stockings, and hand- 
kerchiefs of the better quality—here was the 
provincial court, where the rich quaker, the 
substantial puritan, the gay Carolinian, and the 
equipage-loving Virginian, delighted to ren- 
dezvous in the season of strawberries, to keep 
up that social interchange which existed to an 
extraordinary degree among the leading fami- 
lies of the colonies in every state. A point, 
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elry are piously preserved by some—while | 
their plain caps, short gowns, and kerchiefs 
for morning wear—proofs of their domestic 
simplicity, lie side by side with the more 
showy mementoes of the pageantry of “ Vanity 
Fair.” But the substratum of character ex- 
tends further than externals. As yet there 
are no French Boarding Schools, and those 
high-heeled dames who walk minuets—the 
— of the vieille cour, are at a loss to 
ollow the half-whispered French of the Bri- 
tish staff officer, who is commenting upon 
the Provincials in the ear of some European 
lady. But the home-bred American girl, al- 
though having no governess but her mother, 
shared in all the instructions imparted by her 
brother’s private Tutor—and the imperti- 
nence of the Oxonian is arrested by the mer- 
ry remarks of the clustering colonist belles, 
who cut him up in as fluent Latin as he ever 
heard within the walls of his college; while 
one of their number, familiar also with the 
fashionable tongue in which he had attempt- 
ed to conceal his strictures from these “ half 
educated colonists,” mocks him by translating 
his French into Latin for the amusement of her 
laughing companions, until the vexed beau is 
overwhelmed with confusion and apologizes 
to the group in the name of all their country- 
women (Facts !). 

Years pass on. In 1765, the fathers and 
brothers of all that assemblage of beautiful 
women have committed themselves to the 
world as partisans of “ the inalienable rights 
of British Freemen”—all are ready to shed 
their blood for the political axiom that “ Taxa- 
tion without Representation is Tyranny.” 
Ten years more pass away! And then the 
Declaration of Independence creates on the 
instant a new array of parties. And where 
now stand the survivors of that gay assem- 
blage ? 

Mrs. Ellet must write another book to 
bring out the women of the American Revo- 
lution in their true colors. Those accom- 
plished and high-spirited mothers and daugh- 
ters are not the women to be mob-driven 
wherever their lot be cast. East, west, north, 
and south, they have divided from each other ; 
but (unlike men) they have divided not in 
consonance with “public opinion” in either of 
their several districts; nay, woman-like, they 
have hardly divided even upon any clear 
ground of principle. A sentiment, or rather 
two opposing sentiments, have been flung as 
the first fruits of political discord among 
them. [t is the spirit of Loyalty and the 
spirit of Patriotism now first directly con- 
fronted with each other throughout the land 
that severs old friendships between the lead- 
ing minds among them, while the majority, of 
course, espouse the side which their husbands, 
brothers, and lovers, have already chosen. 

Of the Loyalist women of the American 
Revolution searcely anything has yet been 
written ; yet historical letters are full of hints 
of the important part they played in the 
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active share in building up the new public 
charities in our different cities. We can our- 
selves remember some of the most energetic 
as snuff-taking octogenarians, still fresh in 
every feeling of interest for the public good 
under the existing order of affairs, while 
cherishing a perverse tenderness for the day 
of small things in America—when Major 
André wrote verses and painted drop-scenes 
for the John street theatre. 

Of the Patriot women of the American 
Revolution the public know far more, and 
yet a work like that now presented by Mrs. 
Ellet has been urgently needed to call toge- 
ther the scattered records. of their services, 
and embalm their memories where they will 
be collectively preserved. Our copious ex- 
tracts have already shown our readers the 
quality of the book, which we rejoice to hear 
is likely to be followed by another volume 
from the same pen, the author being still en- 
gaged in her most interesting researches. If 
Mrs. Ellet could but light upon a mass of 
correspondence like that of the late venerable 
Mrs. Startin, with some of the leading minds 
of Europe, which was destroyed in MS. only 
& summer or two since, she would rescue 
invaluable matter from oblivion. Nor can 
“the Women of the Revolution” be known to 
us until these evidences of their minds, when 
brought in contact with other minds, shall 
reveal their intellectual force and moral cha- 
racter, on whichever side their energies were 
displayed. 

The time ought now to have arrived when 
we shall write of our Revolution as a civil 
war, so far as our own countrymen are con- 
cerned, and deal with them in history pre- 
cisely as an Englishman would with those 
who fought on opposite sides in his country 
from the days of the battle of Hastings to 
those of Marston Moor. The idea is not yet 
beaten into the heads of our countrymen, that 
the acts of American Tories, whether gallant 
or atrocious, are just as much a part of Ame- 
rican history, and as illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the American people, as are the acts of 
the Whigs. The gallantry of the Delancies, 
as bold partisans and stark troopers; the 
soldierly precision of Watts and other infantry 
officers, fighting against the continentals, be- 
long Peug as intimately to the military history 
of New York as does the career of any 
opposing Buenos Ayrean chieftain, for in- 
stance, to the history of his country, no 
matter upon which side success may ultimately 
fall. Nor can we have any genuine history of 
our great civil war—any history which shall 
be a true exposition of the character of our 
countrymen, and illustrative of the formation 
of the Republic—until the conduct, the deeds, 
the motives, and principles of Americans on 
both sides are detailed and expounded as im- 

ially as one would write about the wars 
of the Roses in — 
Why will not Mr. Coorer undertake a 
history of the Revolution on this basis ? 

But, with were to the women of that era, 
whatever is written must be soon written for, 
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the whole system of female education is 
changing, and has changed so essentially, that 
the sentiments, impulses, and feelings of their 
great-grandmothers must soon become so un- 
intelligible as to require an interpretation to 
the progress-hearts of their great grand- 
daughters. 

They were great women (said an octo- 
genarian once in our hearing) ; certainly they 
were great women! How could it be other- 
wise? For all the feeble ones among their 
grandmothers died off from the sufferings 
that pioneers endure. It was only the high- 
strung minds, the fervid temperaments, and 
healthy constitutions of the early settlers, 
which came down to the native-born women 
of the American Revolution. 





Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciely. Vol. IIL, No. 2. Newark: James 
Ross. 


Tus pamphlet contains the proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, at its last meet- 
ing, ‘vith some of the papers and correspond- 
ence laid before it on that occasion. Among 
these we notice an interesting Memoir of that 
Soldier of the Cross and of the Sword, the 
Rev. James Caldwell; whose active and effi- 
cient co-operation with the patriots of the Re- 
volution in connexion with the tragica! termi- 
nation of his career, has so intimately asso- 
ciated his name with the trials, dangers, and 
sufferings of that eventfal period. 

The author of the paper, the Rev. Dr. Mur- 
ray, of Elizabethtown, has embodied in a suc- 
cinct, yet comprehensive narrative, the chief 
events of Mr. Caldwell’s life, and presented 
clearly the prominent traits of his character. 
Among other circumstances detailed, indicative 
of the warmth of his devotion to the cause of 
liberty and the energy of his character, there 
are some which we believe have never before 
appeared in print. We have space only for 
three or four :— 


“ High rewards, it is said, were offered for his 
capture, and to avoid the dangers to which he 
was constantly exposed from the Tories and the 
enemy then in the possession of Staten [sland 
and New York, he removed his residence to 
Connecticut Farms, where it continued until his 
death. Such were his own apprehensions, and 
those of his friends, that he usually went armed ; 
and, after the burning of his Church, when 

reaching in what is yet spoken of as the Old 
Red Store, he was often seen to disencumber 
himself of a pair of pistols and lay them by his 
side. 

** On the attack upon Springfield on the 25th 
of June, 1780, he was present and, in every way 
he could, encouraging the troops. It is said that 
during the conflict the wadding of a company of 
soldiers failed—Caldwell flew to the Presbyte- 
rian Church, then under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Van Arsdale, father of the late Elias Van Ars- 
dale of Newark, a distinguished member of the 
Essex bar, and filling his pockets and his arms 
with Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, rode back to the 
Company, scattering them among them ; crying 
out, as he flung one here and another there, 
‘ Now, put Watts into them, boys.’” 


If this last anecdote be not apocryphal, it 
may be thouglit there was some reason for ap- 
plying to him the appellation given in what 
‘ollows : 


“ The following anecdote is related of him 
and his devoted friend and pious parishioner, 
Abraham Clark, whose name is yet familiar to 
the people of East Jersey, as Congress Abraham. 
Over the door of the office of Caldwell in Chat- 
ham, were the letters D. Q. M. G., being the 
initials of Deputy Quarter Master General. 
Perceiving Mr. Clark approaching the door he 
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went to meet him, and found him intently gazing 
upon the above letters. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘are 
you looking at so earnestly?” ‘I am looking,’ 
replied Clark, ‘ at those letters, and I am striving 
to comprehend what they mean.’ ‘ Well, what 
do you think they mean? asked Caldwell. ‘1 
cannot conceive,’ replied his friend, ‘ unless they 
mean * Devilish Queer Minister of the Gospel.” 
The anecdote shows the great familiarity be- 
tween the men; and after a hearty laugh over 
the joke, the pious — took counsel together 
as to the affairs of the state and nation. 

“He was of middling size and strongly 
framed. His countenance had a pensive, placid 
cast ; but when excited was exceedingly expres- 
sive of resolution and energy. His voice was 
sweet and musical, but yet so strong that when 
needful he would make himself heard above the 
noise of the drum and the fife. Asa preacher 
he was uncommonly eloquent and pathetic; 
rarely preaching without weeping himself; and 
at times would melt his whole audience into 
tears.” 


When summing up the character of Mr. 
Caldwell, Dr. Murray remarks :— 


** He was a man of such unwearied activity, 
that no amount of bodily or mental labor could 
fatigue him. Feelings of the most glowing 
piety and of the most fervent patriotism occu- 
pied his bosom at the same time, without the 
one interfering with the other. He was one day 
preaching to the battalion, the next providing 
the ways and means for their support, the next 
marching with them to battle; if defeated, as- 
sisting to conduct their retreat; if victorious, 
offering their united thanksgiving to God ; and 
the next, offering the consolations of the gospel 
to some dying parishioner, or pouring the oil of 
consolation into the wounds of the afflicted 
Down to the present hour, the aged ones speak 
of him with tearful emotion. Never was a pas- 
tor more affectionately remembered by a people. 
* * * * * * He would not be a tory—he 
could not be a neutral, his temperament forbad 
it—and the principles which led him to defend 
his country also taught him to defend himself. 
The foolish principles of * non-resistance’ were 
yet unborn. And he belonged to a class of mi- 
nisters who, almost to a man, considered it their 
duty to God to aid their country in every way 
possible in the existing struggle ; some of whom 
raised their own companies and marched at their 
head to meet the enemy. * * * * * 

** We owe the freedom of this country to the 
religious ministers of the country. Jf the mi- 
nisters of the country had taken boldly the 
ground assumed by some, that there could not 
be a state without a king, the lion and the uni- 
corn guarding the crown would have been the 
emblem of our sovereignty until the present 
hour.” 


While we accord to the patriotic Presbyte- 
rian divines of that oy Aw the praise and com- 
mendation which Dr. Murray or any other ad- 
mirer can claim for them, we must express 
our opinion that some lack of charity is mani- 
fested towards the clergymen of the Church of 
England, at that time in the colonies, in the 

which we have printed in italics. 

It is true that, as a body, they were either 
neutral in the contest—the case with the 
greater number—or ranged on the side of roy- 
alty; for, receiving their ordination from the 
hands of the prelates of the established church 
—bound to the use of its liturgy, including 
necessarily the appointed prayers for the king 
and royal family—and subordinate, as they 
were, to the Bishop of London,—there was a 
double allegiance operating in their case to 
prevent a disruption of the ties that united 
them to the mother country. But there were 
among them, nevertheless, many eminent 
examples of devotedness to the coloninal cause. 
The first chaplain to Congress was Mr. Duché, 
an Eelesopal Clergyman ; William White, 
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office in September, 1797 ; Bishop Provost of 
New York, and many others, were earnest ad- 
vocates of liberty gnd independence ; some of 
them amid the active duties of the tented field. 

But to make up for the paucity in numbers, 
enlisted in the cause, of those whose ministe- 
rial pursuits probably had not in many cases 
fitted them for the prominence assumed by Mr. 
Caldwell in the more stirring scenes of war- 
fare, there was a multitude of a similar reli- 
gious faith whose course was not restricted by 
ordination vows or declarations, and upon 
whom the influence of “all the ministers of 
the country” would have proved powerless had 
it been exerted for the retention of “the lion 
and the crown” as the representatives of the 
sovereignty of the country. 

When the fact is made known that Wash- 
ington, Madison, Moultrie, Sumpter, Morgan, 
Rutledge, Laurens, Monroe, the Lees, the 
Randolphs, almost all indeed of the prominent 
leaders of the Southern States; with Hamil- 
ton, Franklin, Jay, the Morrises, Livingstons, 
Duers, Duanes, and a host of others in the 
Middle States, were by birth or preference 
Episcopalians, accustomed to the services and 
attached to the Liturgy of that denomination 
of Christians, no other refutation is needed 
of any charge of lukewarmness on the part of 
such as entertained those religious opinions in 
advancing the colonial cause or upholding the 
republican institutions, which were the result 
of the successful revolution.* 

We have said that there were not wanting 
clergymen of the Church of England who, 
like Mr. Caldwell, mingled in the strife. One 
instance, which has come to us well authenti- 
cated, we will specify. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, 
Dr. C., who was settled in one of the interior 
counties of Virginia, adopted the popular 
cause. Giving to his opinions, openly avowed, 
the additional weight of his influence and ex- 
ample, he raised and equip a troop of 
horse, and fitted therefor by a herculean frame 
and martial bearing, assumed the command 
himself. 

His vestry were not equally well affected 
towards the rebels, and were disposed to doubt 
the propriety of his appearing in his clerical! 
robes on Sunday, to inculcate the truths of the 
Gospel of Peace, and on Monday to don the 
habiliments of a soldier, and mancuvre a 
military corps. Finding remonstrances inef- 
fectual, they requested him to resign ; but this 
he declined. His services were acceptable to 
the congregation, no complaint could be 
brought of any neglect of duty, and so long as 
in his conduct he gave no cause of scandal to 
the Church, he considered it obligatory upon 
him to continue his connexion with the parish. 

At last, at a meeting of the vestry, so 
violent became the controversy, so harsh the 
language addressed to him, that the man 
triumphed over the minister—their censure was 
returned in no measured terms, and, rising in 
his might, like Samson of old, he scattered his 
enemies, inflicting upon them the personal 
chastisement he thought they merited. His 
most determined opponent he seized by his 
whiskers with one hand, while he pommelled 





* We would bring to the notice of such of our readers 
as feel an interest in the subject here adverted to, a 
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him soundly with the other, and obtained a 
complete victory over the whole body. 

Such an event naturally excited much re- 
mark, and, notice having been given to that 
effect, the whole community availed them- 
selves of an early ceuey afforded them of 
going to the Church to hear the Doctor’s ex- 

lanation. The building was crowded, the 
iaens Troop of Horse, in full uniform, con- 
stituting an interesting feature in the andi- 
ence. The Doctor went regularly through the 
service for the day, and ascending the pulpit, 
announced as his text--Nehemiah xiii. part of 
23th verse—* And I contended with them, and 
cursed them, and smole certain of them, and 
plucked off their hair, and made them swear by 
God.” From this very applicable passage, he 

reached a serious exculpatory discourse, plac- 
ing himself right before his people, and 
silencing all opposition to his proceedings. 

Dr. ce continued in command of his troop, 
and served in one or more campaigns at the 
South, among all the trials and temptations of 
partisan warfare, retaining the respect and 
esteem of all who knew him. He finally re- 
turned to his parish, resumed his parochial 
duties, and officiated in his old church until 
his death. In the words of Dr. Murray— 


‘** May the names of the ministers of the gos- 
pel who aided in securing for our country the 
freedom which it enjoys, ever live in the 
memory of a grateful people !” 


PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY IN 
STATES. 


However slow our transatlantic neighbors may be to 
admit the claims of American Literature, they have been 
ready (we will not say compelled) to recognise, and, in 
many instances, todeferto American Science. And while 
there seems to have been a distrust among the strictly 
literary men on the opposite shores of the Atlantic, too 
often poorly disguised, the wen of science of both Europe 
and America, for the last half century, have, to use a 
current term, cordially fraternized. This may have re- 
sulted to some extent from the more general intercourse, 
personal or otherwise, kept up between them. We have 
& present proof of the trath of our remark in an article in 
the September number of the British Ethnological Journal 
(edited by Luxe Burge, Esq.), under the head of “ Pro- 
gress of Ethnology in the United States.’ This article 
pays a high compliment to the men of this country engag- 
ed in archwological and ethnological researches, and justly 
regards them as contributing their full share to this de- 
partment of science. We believe the following passages, 
from the article in question, will be read with interest, not 
only as showing the value which is attached to American 
investigations abroad, bat also as affording a very complete 
view of what has been done, and is now dving here, in 
this department.} 


Crania gyptiaca ; or Observations on Egyp- 
tian ae hy, derived from Anatomy, 
History, an the Monuments. By Samuel 
George Morton, M.D., author of “Crania 
Americana.” 

Ancient 
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: her Monuments, Hierogly- 

+ istory, and Archeology. By Geo. 
. Gliddon, late U. S. Consul at Cairo. 

The Progress of Ethnology; an account of 
recent Archeological, Philological, and 
re te wn Researches in various parts 
of the Globe, tending to elucidate the Phy- 
sical History of Man. By John Russell 
Bartlett. 

The Races of Man, and their Geographical 
Distribution. By Charles Pickering, M.D. 
Forming the IX. volume of the U. States 
Exploring Expedition. 
ncient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley : 
comprising the results of extensive Surveys 
and Explorations. By E. G. Squier, A.M., 
and E. H. Davis, M.D. 


Ir is not our purpose, in the present paper, to 
present our readers with a systematic article 
on the subject of American Ethnology. We 
merely intend to give a brief notice of some im- 
portant works which have just been laid be- 





fore us, and of some interesting facts connect- 
ed with them, which are little known in this 
country. Weshould have been glad on several 
accounts to have deferred our remarks for an- 
other month, so as to have had time to do some- 
thing like justice to the subject, but as news is 
an article that will not very well bear keeping, 
we think our readers will be better pleased to 
have a hasty sketch at the present moment, 
than wait a month for a more elaborate paper. 

For the materials of the present article, we 
are ina great measure indebted to the kind- 
ness, and Jove of science, of George R. Ghid- 
don, Esq., author of “Ancient Egypt,” and 
formerly United States Consul at Cairo. Mr. 
Gliddon, as we have elsewhere mentioned, has 
been the bearer to us of some highly encou- 
raging and flattering communications from dis- 
tinguished American Ethnologists, and has 
besides brought under our notice, several in- 
teresting recent contributions to Ethnology, 
and two important works, not yet published. 
From these writings, and the oral information 
communicated by our friend, we learn with the 
greatest pleasure that Ethnology is exciting a 
vivid interest in the United States, and that its 
advocates entertain enlightened views upon the 
subject, and are prepared to receive and carry 
out whatever can be shown to be the truth, 
irrespective of conventional prejudices. This, | 
in the present state of Ethnology, would be a | 
great deal, were it all, but they have not con- 
tented themselves with this, they have come | 
forward as original investigators, in some of the | 
most important departments of the subject ; and | 
it must be admitted that, thus far, they have | 
accomplished their several tasks in a manner | 
honorable to themselves, and highly advantage- | 
ous to the cause of science. America is one— 
of the most important Ethnological regions in | 
the world, The interest of its natural history 
is obvious, but its archwology possesses a still | 
higher interest, at the present moment. The 
time has passed for looking upon this conti-_ 
nent as a new world. Every step in investi- 
gation reveals some impress of the remotest | 
times, and the question will soon be, whether 
it was the firsi, or only one of the first centres | 
of high civilization. e are delighted, there- | 
fore, to find that American Ethnologists are so | 
fully alive to the importance of their national | 
monuments, and so anxious to rescue them | 
from the oblivion in which they have lain for | 
so many ages. 

Dr. Morton is justly regarded as the father 
of American Ethnology, and our sketch of the | 
recent advances which this science has made 
in the United States, naturally commences | 
with him. His great work, “ Crania Ameri- | 
cana,” has long enjoyed a European, as wellas | 
an American reputation, and needs no com- 
ment on the present occasion, though we shall 
often have to speak of it in the course of our 
labors. His “Crania Agyptiaca,” however, 
though published in 1844, and therefore doubt- 
less well known to some of our readers, is so 
intimately connected with our present topic, 
and so interesting in itself, that we must speak 
of it a little more in detail. 

The foundation of this work is a collection 
of one hundred and thirty seven human crania 
procured for Dr. Morton, by Mr. Gliddon, dur- 
ing his various travels in Egypt and Nubia. 
These skulls have been carefully compared, 
not only with each other, but also with various 
human representations on the monuments ge- 
nerally, and the work before us gives us the 
results which Dr. Morton has deduced from 
these comparisons. He first divides the col- 
lection into two ranges, the Caucasian and the 








Negro, the former being again subdivided into 


three principal types, the Pelasgic, the Semitic, 
and the Egyptian. [A variety of quotations 
follow, which are necessarily omitted. ] 

The crania are next arranged into seven se- 
ries, according to their sepulchral localities, 
and then individually analysed. We need not 
inform those who have seen the Crania Ame- 
ticana, that this analysis is most carefully and 
conscientiously performed. Dr. Morton writes 
ina simple, perspicuous, and straightforward 
style, and with such an obvious impartiality, 
that his work at once inspires the fullest con- 
fidence. Every skull is separately, though 
briefly described, and the greatest part of them 
are illustrated with carefully executed plates. 
Nor is the work confined to the study of these 
crania. A multitude of drawings are also 
given from the monuments, as illustrative of a 
brief, but highly interesting disquisition on the 
general ethnography of Egypt, and the races 
immediately connected with it. 
* * ‘* ‘k * * 

The work before us is decisive as to the 
question of the Caucasian or Negro origin of the 
Egyptians. Out of a hundred crania taken 
from various parts of the country, only one was 
of pure Negro type, and only eight of the Ne- 
groid, or that mixed type in which Negro pe- 
culiarities predominate. Of the remainder, 
forty-nine were Egyptians, twenty-nine Pelas- 
gic, six Semitic, five mixed, and two were 
skulls of idiots. This result is not only fully 
borne out by the monuments, but equally so by 
the crania and mummies collected in various 
European Museums. 

These two valuable works of Dr. Morton, 
the papers he has contributed to the transac- 
tions of different societies, and his general 
efforts in the cause of science, have necessa- 
rily had a powerful influence in forming the 
present school of American Ethnologists, and 
we are happy to learn that he is still laboring 
diligently, and adding to his magniticent collec- 
tion of crania, with the purpose of doing for 





'some other quarters of the world, what he has 


already done for America and Egypt. 

Had we not, for reasons already assigned, 
determined to confine the present notice to the 
works actually before us, we should here have 
to mention with approbation, several other 
American writers who have contributed to the 
progress of Ethnology, and in an especial 
manner, Mr. Gallatin, whose philological re- 
searches are of the highest value. We must 
observe. however, in passing, that this gentle- 
man, as we learn from Mr. Bartlett’s “ Pro- 
gress of Ethnology,” is preparing for publica- 


| tion, a memoir on the Indian tribes beyond the 


Rocky Mountains, and particularly those along 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, trom Califor. 
nia to Behring’s Straits, with comparative vo- 
cabularies of their languages. Mr. Hale, too, 
Philologist of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, has made a valuable contribution 
to the Ethnology of this region, in his work 
on “Ethnology and Philology,” which forms 
the seventh volume of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition. 

We must now pass on to the next work on 
our list, viz. Mr. Gliddon’s “ Ancient Egypt.” 
It is somewhat anomalous to class this gentle- 
man among American Ethnologists, for he is 
an Englishman himself, and his work is a 
purely Archzological treatise ; still his scien- 
tific Jabors have had so intimate a eonnexion 
with America, and his work has so direct a 
hearing on Ethnology, that we may, with great 
propriety, on the present occasion at least, in- 
clude him among the American contributors 
to the progress of our sceinve. ‘The work be- 
fore us contains the substance of seven Lec- 
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tures, delivered in Boston in the winter of 
1842-43. At that period, even the scientific 
men of America were, generally speaking, un- 
acquainted with the more recent discoveries of 
Egyptian Archeologists. Mr. Gliddon’s lec- 
tures therefore excited, from the commence- 
ment, the greatest interest. It could not well 
have been otherwise, indeed, for this gentle- 
man possesses an enthusiasm and love for his 
subject which is quite infectious, and his man- 
ner of communicating information is clear, 
forcible, and popular, besides which, his lec- 
tures were illustrated with a magnificent col- 
lection of fac-simile paintings of all sorts of 
Egyptian subjects. Mr. Gliddon subsequently 
lectured in the principal cities of the United 
States, and not only gave a powerful impulse 
to the study of Egyptian Antiquities in that 
country, but was also greatly instrumental in 
breaking down the theological prejudices that 
existed on several important matters. That 
his labors were appreciated, is obvious from 





the fact, that the work before us is in its | 
tenth edition; the previous ones having | 
each consisted of several thousand copies. | 
Of this work we can at present speak in 
general terms only. It is exceedingly inte- 
resting, and written in such a manner as to be 
perfectly intelligible, even to persons entirely 
unacquainted with the subjects of which it 
treats. It possesses also one other very great 
excellence, viz. copious references to all the 
best and latest works upon the subject of 
Egyptian Antiquities. It is, therefore, particu- 
larly valuable to those who wish to commence 
this study, or to bring up their knowledge to 


a handsome quarto of 447 pages, and forms the ‘make against these arrangements; but many 
ninth volume of the United States Exploring of these objections will find a satisfactory 
Expedition. It is a distinct and systematic answer in the work itself, and it would be un- 
work, though, in its subordinate arrangements, | fair to reject a theory without hearing the evi- 
its narrative conforms, in general, to the dence adduced in its favor. Few, probably, 
course of the Expedition. Of this important | are prepared to admit much affinity between 
work we can give, at present, but a very su- the Malay races and the nations of America, 
perficial notice. Its extent, and the limited for instance, and yet Dr. Pickering has 
time at our disposal since it was placed in our | satisfactorily established a very close con- 
hands, have prevented our perusing more than | nexion in physical peculiarities, manners, and 
certain portions of it. | customs, between the natives of California and 

Dr. Pickering recognises eleven distinct the Polynesian family, which is almost uni- 
races of men, and this fact alone communi-/|versally regarded as a branch of the Malay 
cates a great deal of originality to his treat-| race; and similar remarks are = to 
ment of his subject. We have often had| many other positions which might, at first 
occasion to remark, as a very general rule,| sight, appear wholly untenable. For our- 
that systematic works on Ethnology are exact selves, our views of animal classification are 
and discriminating, as well in their selection so much more rigorous than any that have 
of facts, as in their arguments, in proportion to | hitherto been adopted hy naturalists, that we 
the number of races which they admit. Those | have, of course, numerous objections to make 
who contend for three races have a great ad-|to all portions of Dr. Pickering’s arrange- 
vantage over the advocates of unity of origin, ments, but our views bear the same relation to 
while the work before us is an evidence of the almost all systematic treatises, and therefore 
superior precision which arises from the re-| they form no criterion by which to judge of 
cognition of a still higher number. But even the work before us, Apart from these differ- 
| this number fails far short of the requisitions of ences between our respective systems, we 
‘the case, and compels us to confound in one | have been greatly pleased with what we have 
class, races which, viewed in the totality of | seen of this work. It is evidently the produc- 
their peculiarities, are most broadly contradis- tion of a calm, dispassionate, intelligent, and 
tingnished. Dr. Pickering does not, as far as | conscientious observer, and presents in various 
| we have seen, expressly state that he regards | parts, a very original and interesting grouping 
his eleven races as distinct ab initio, though of facts. Somewhat more than half the work 
this seems clearly implied in the following is taken up with an account of the various races 
|passage. “The existence of races, it should enumerated above, and the remainder is devoted 
be observed, is a phenomenon independent of ;to a series of chapters under the following 
‘climate. All the physica! races that occur in heads. Numerical proportions and relations 


the present time ; as also to such as wish to | cold regions can be traced by continuity tothe between the races; geographical progress of 
obtain a mere popular insight into Egyptian | Tropics; where, moreover, we find Mg bere migrations by sea a 


land; 
subjects. Were we giving a regular criticism | races in addition.”—Page 12. Probably he origin of agriculture; zoological deductions ; 
of the work, we should be disposed to quarrel | had no wish to agitate this vewa/a questio, and introduced plants of America, Polynesia, and 
a little with the author for the disrespectful _therefore preferred to write merely as a natu- equatorial Africa; antiquities, and introduced 
terms in which he speaks of our old friend, | ralist, leaving untouched the philosophy of the animals and plants of Hindostan ; and, finally, 


Herodotus, as well as for one or two hypo- | 
theses which he advances, in order to shield | 
the Hebrew chronology from the destruction | 
with which his facts perpetually threaten it. | 
On the latter points, however, Mr. Gliddon | 
has fully made amends, for in a prospectus of | 
a new series of Lectures, dated Philadelphia, | 
1846, and stitched with the present work, he | 
announces, on the authority of recent hiero- | 
glyphical researches, that his former approwi- | 
mate date of the era of Menes, viz. B. C. 2750, | 
was no longer tenable, several distinguished | 
continental scholars having carried it far | 
higher. Bunsen has placed it in 3643 B.C., | 
Barucchi in 4890, Henry in 5303, Béckh in 
5702, and Lesueur equally early, so that mat- | 
ter will soon be settled. Our limits will not | 
permit us to say more at present than that this | 
work contains, amongst numerous other things | 
deserving of attention, a lucid and highly inte- | 
resting account of the origin, progress, and | 
present state of hieroglyphical learning. 

Mr. Bartlett's “ Progress of Ethnology” is | 
also a work of great interest to the student. 
It gives the statistics of Ethnological discovery | 
for the last few years, and not only lays before | 
the reader the principal results arrived at. but | 
also by its copious references to books, directs | 
him tothe sources from which more complete 
information may be derived. To such Ethno- 
logists as have not a ready access to recent 
works, and especially to the Transactions of 
Jearned societies, both at home and abroad, the 
present treatise must be of the greatest value, 
for within the brief space of 150 pages, it pre- 
sents us with a very large mass of most 
interesting and important facts. 

“ The Races of Man and their. Geographical 
Distribution,” by Charles Pickering, M.D., is 





matter. 
races :-— 


The following is his classification of introduced animals and plants of Egypt. 
_ This whole subject of the geographical distri- 
White | bution of animals and plants, is highly interest- 
ewe | ing and important, and the last two sections of 
“1, drabian.—The nose prominent, the lips | it especially so. Altogether, this is a very 
t i the beard abundant, and the hair straight valuable work, speaking only from what we 
malades Te OE : have seen of it; and as we have dipped into 
becoming Horid, the nose protinent, and the | Y#7ious portions, always with pleasure, and 
bale cxlonel. ( : _ generally with profit also, the probabilities are, 
err that our commendations are very inadequate to 
* b. | its real merits. 
3. Mongolian —Beardless, with the hair| _We now come to the “ Ancient Monuments 
perfectly straight and very long. of the Mississippi Valley,” by E. G. Squier 
«4. Hottentot —Negro features, and close | and BE. H. Davis, a work, which, to judge from 
woolly hair: and the stature diminutive, — what is before us, promises to be one of the 
* 5. Malay.—Features not prominent in the | most important contributions to Archeology 
profile ; the complexion darker than in the pre- | which has appeared for some time. In mak- 
ceding races, and the hair straight or flowing. ing this statement we speak in some degree in 
Blackidbtrown: | Telerence to our views of American antiqui- 
‘ d ities. Those who regard these works as com- 
‘ 6. Papuan —leatures not prominent in the paratively recent, asthe production of merely 
profile ; the beard abundant, the skin harsh to | semj-barbarous tribes, must of course attach 
the touch, and the hair crisped or frizzled. | Peiliet Senet tninne 46 them than we do, who fancy 
© 7. Negrilla —Apparently beardless; the | we , h li f . , 
stature diminutive, the features approaching | V® See '0 them the “Fencs Of 'R Great poopie, 
those of the Negro, and the hair woolly. and of a most remote age; but whatever be 
“8. Indian or Telingan.—The features ap- | the views entertained upon this point, every 
proaching those of the Arabian, and the hair in| one interested in Archeology must acknow- 
like manner straight or flowing. _ ledge the work before us to be a most impor- 
“9. Ethiopian.—The complexion and fea- | tant production. It brings to light a vast mass 
tures intermediate between those of the Telin-|of most curious and unexpected facts, de- 
gan and Negro ; and the hair crisped. scribes those facts lucidly and faithfully, - 
sifies them with judgment, gives numerous an 
the Ailberrias: beautifal pictorial + Hastrations of many of 
** 10, Australian —Negro features, but com- | them, and, in a word, provides an account 
bined with straight or flowing hair | | which will not only gratify the merely curious, 
“11. WVegro.—Close woolly hair; the nose | but also satisfy, as far as. books and pictures 
much flattened, and the lips very thick.”— | oan do, the requisitions of the scholar. Such 
Page 10. |is the impression we have received from the 
Most readers will have various objections to | perusal of the portion of this work now before 


ee a. 


Brown, 


oe c. 
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us, the only portion we believe which has as 
yet crossed the Atlantic.* 

[An extended notice of the plan of this work 
(which, it will be seen by reference to our ad- 
vertising columns, is just published), together 
with copious extracts, some of which have ap- 
peared in this journal, is here omitted. } 

Our space will not permit us to enter into 





“Rich as this age already is, in antiquarian! 


lore, it has, I think, received few more impor- 
tant contributions than that which the enlight- 
ened and generous zeal of these two private 
gentlemen (Messrs. Squier and Davis) is about 
to confer upon it.” 

Ina letter which we have received from Mr. 


Squier, dated New York, June 27th, that gen- 


particulars respecting these various kinds of | tleman states that he expected the work to be 


structures, or their contents. A few general 
remarks are all that we have room for. The 
animal-shaped mounds are exceedingly remark- 
able, and, thus far, quite anomalous in Archzxo- 
logy. Some of them would seem to be con- 
nected with religion, but the destination of 
others is wholly uncertain. Of the other 
mounds, some were destined for sepulture, and 
others for purposes of worship; and it is sin- 
gular that warlike instruments are not found 
in the former, but only ornaments and domestic 
utensils. These consist of pearls, shells, sil- 
ver, copper, stone, &c., various ferra-cotlas, 
and vases of pottery, which compare favorably 
with the best Peruvian specimens, and are far 
superior to any manufactured by the present 
Indian tribes. No iron has been found in the 
mounds, nor any inscriptions, though a tablet, 
apparently bearing a fragment of one, is said 
to have been discovered in the Grave Creek 


| 


| 


out in about two months from that date, so that 
its appearance may soon be anticipated. He 
also informs us that it is his intention to follow 
it up with a supplementary memoir, in which 
the bearing of the new facts upon the grand 
Archeological and Ethnological questions in- 
volved in the Ante-Columbian History of Man 


in America, will be fully discussed. This me-_ 
moir, the result of his matured reflections, will, | 


we doubt not, be extremely valuable. 

Before we quit this topic, we may mention, 
for the benefit of those to whom the work un- 
der consideration will be inaccessible from its 
costliness, or for such as may be impatient for 


“Observations on the Aboriginal Monuments | 
of the Mississippi valley, “ included in our lists 


of books received this month, Mr. Squier has | 


given, in the brief space of some 80 pages | 


| Nott, of Mobile. 


8, _ of aboriginal differences. 
further information on this subject, that in the | 
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Dickeson are doing for the great Mississippi 
region ? 

There is one very gratifying fact which we 
have learned in connexion with Ethnology, viz. 
that all the leading cultivators of the science 
are advocates of the doctrine of a plurality of 
Human Races. Whether this, in all instances, 
implies a belief in a plurality of origins, we 
are not prepared to say, but as prudence, in ge- 
neral, requires that unpopular opinions should 
be cautiously expressed, it is but natural to sup- 
pose that more hold this view than care to ad- 
vocate it openly ; still there are some whose in- 


dependence and enthusiasm will not suffer 
them to be satisfied with giving an indirect 


support to what they deem an important princi- 
ple, and amongst these, no one has lately at- 
tracted a greater share of attention than Dr. 
This gentleman gave, in 
1844, two lectures on “the Natural History of 
the Caucasian and Negro races,” in which he 
most vigorously and ably advocated the doctrine 
This opinion coming 
from an eminent medical man, and expressed 
thus unequivocally, created a great sensation at 
the time, and some portions of the lectures hav- 
ing been misunderstood and misrepresented, 
the Lecturer, in self-defence, published them. 


octavo, @ very interesting account of his dis- 

coveries, illustrated with plates and wood-cuts. 

The work is doubtless moderate in price, and 

mays we suppose, be obtained at once, in Lon- 
on. 

In the exploration of the American monu- 
ments, Messrs. Squier and Davis have not been 
the only laborers. Dr. M. W. Dickeson has 
made extensive and important researches in the 


| They were, subsequently, severely criticised, in 
‘one of the leading periodicals. ‘To this criti- 
_cism, Dr. Nott returned so overwhelming a re- 
| joinder, that no one has since ventured to assail 
either him or his principles. ‘This controversy 
| has been of signal service to the cause of in- 
dependence, and has, besides, so vividly con- 
| centrated the attention of Dr. Nott on the sub- 
| ject of Ethnology, that we have reason to anti- 
South-western States of the Union, especially cipute other and more important productions 
in Mississippi. The only accounts we have be- | from his pen. 

fore us of the labors of this gent'eman, arecon-| One more work remains to complete the 
tained in Mr. Bartlett’s “ Progress of Ethno-| catalogue of American productions placed be- 
logy,” and in some numbers of “The Lotus,” | fore us. This is, “An Investigation of the 
a Philadelphian weekly periodical, lately esta-| Theories of the Natural History of Man, by 
blished. ‘Those latter, we have not been able Lawrence, Prichard, and others, founded upon 
as yet to examine, but Mr. Bartlett speaks in 


| Animal Analogies; and an outline of a New 
very high terms of the importance of Dr. Dicke- | Natural History of Man, founded apon History, 


mound, in Virginia. Its authenticity has been 
very justly questioned. A great variety of ar- 
ticles in stone, ingeniously carved, have been 
discovered in the mounds. They are said to 
display a considerable deal of taste and skill, 
and to be remarkable for their truthfulness. 
They represent the various indigenous animals 
of the country, human heads, &c.,&c. Arrow 
and lance heads, and other cutting instruments 
forined of the various kinds of quartz, are found 
in great abundance. Some are worked with 
exquisite skill, from pure, limpid crystals of 
quartz, others from crystals of magnesian gar- 
net, and others from obsidian. 

From the extract we have given above, the 
reader will perceive that the work is not con- 
fined to a mere description of the mounds ac- 


tually explored by the Messrs. Squier and 
Davis. It is in fact a scientific treatise, in 
which all the information bearing upon the sub- 
ject is collected from every accessible source. 
Judging therefore from what is before us, we 
expect to find in this work, when finished, as 
complete and comprehensive a view of this im- 
portant department of Archwology as the pre- 
sent state of knowledge will permit. Nor are 
we alone in this opinion. ‘he work is pub- 
lished by the “ Smithsonian Iustitution,” and 
forms the first volume of the “ Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge.” Previous to its 
reception by this society, it was submitted to 
the inspection of a committee of the American 
Ethnological Society, consisting of Edward 
Robinson, D.D., John R. Bartlett, Professor 
W. W. Turner, Samuel G. Morton, M.D., and 
the Hon. George P. Marsh. These gentlemen 
gave a highly favorable report of the work, in 
which the President of the Society, the Ho- 
norable Albert Gallatin, entirely concurred. 

t. Morton, in a distinct recommendation, ex- 
presses himself in the following strong terms :— 
“Tam convinced that this work constitutes by 
far the most important contribution to the 
Arch of the United States, ever yet 
submitted to the public :” and the Hon. Mr. 
Marsh, in a similar recommendation, says,— 


a a 





* We may mention that a long and comprehensive 
per, relating to the Antiquarian investigations of Messrs. 
uier and Davis, appears in a late volume of the Journal 
the ical Society of France, uader the signa- 
of tho, Rociong.” Wimion patios hove apgnased ie tee 
ty. i ve ap) e 

German scientific publications. 








son’s labors, and states that he had laid open, or 
examined, one hundred and fifty mounds and 
tumuli of various dimensions, and collected a 
vast number of interesting relics. ‘The monu- 


ments of the South-west vary somewhat, in| 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Human Analogies.” 
By William Frederick Van Amringe. Our 
notice of this work must be reserved for an- 
other time, as its extent (about 740 pages 
octavo) rendered it impossible for us to ex- 


their nature and contents, from those of the amine it sufficiently to be able to give a just 
region especially examined by Messrs. Squier | idea of its principles. 


and Davis, and indicate a higher, or perhaps | 
nore correctly speaking, a later civilization, for | 
genuine intellectuality is not always to be mea- 
sured by the progress made in art and science. | 
Among the contents of these mounds, we find 
mentioned, idols, clay stamps, mica mirrors, sil- 


ver and copper ornaments, beads of jasper, | only to stimulate to increased efforts those al- 


ready laboring, but also to call into the field 
‘in Peruand Mexico, and several pearls of great | 


chalcedony, agate, &c., similar to those found 


beauty and lustre, an inch in diameter. 


This hasty and very incomplete sketch, of 
the progress of our science in the United 
States, furnishes abundant matter for rejoicing, 
to ail interested in this subject. The spirit of 
inquiry is now fally awakened, and the results 
already attained are of such importance, as not 


new workers. We hope this rising enthusi- 


asm will react favorably on this side of the At- 


In dismissing, for the present, the subject of | lantic, and that the British Isles will not be 
American Archeology, we may venture to! much longer left without some comprehensive 
state, that the works before us have impressed | and systematic account of their primeval monu- 


us forcibly with one ieading conclusion, viz.— | ments. 


that the civilization of the era of the mounds 
was long anterior to that to which we owe the 


But what is to be expected from re- 
search, while men persuade themselves that the 
vast barrows of these islands were thrown up 


great stone monuments of Central America, | by the immediate ancestors of the painted 
while we look upon this jatter civilization as | savages whom Cesar encountered! [owever, 


rivalling in antiquity that of ancient Egypt. 
The more facts accumulate around us,the more 
vast become the proportions of primeval civili- 


‘this creed cannot hold its ground much longer ; 


when it passes away, with its kindred preju- 
dice, a new era will dawn upon British Arche- 


zation and empire, and the further do they | ology. 


stretch out into the night of time. America 
presents a noble field tor research,and we doubt 
not that one department of it, at least, will be 
well and vigorously cultivated; but when may 
we expect laborers who will do for Yucatan, 
Mexico, and Peru, what Squier, Davis, and 
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[Extracts from “Frank Forrester’s Field Sports of the 
United States and British Provinces of America.’’} 


SPRING SNIPE-SHOOTING. 
(Concluded from last number.) 


I First observed this habit of the American 
Snipe, which is utterly at variance with the 
habit of its European congener, at the Eng- 
lish Reigrnaehens, on the Hackensack River, 
where, by mere accident, I stumbled on a 
number of birds in the cowpaths, among thick 
brushwood, far above the salt meadows, to- 
wards the upland. I next found them in simi- 
lar ground on a very wild day, at the end of 
March, or the beginning of April, on the Long 
Meadow at Pine Brook. On that occasion 
the birds were all busily employed in drum- 
ming,—a habit of the Snipe, as it is generally 
stated by naturalists, during the breeding 
season. I have myself, however, never wit- 
nessed it, except immediately on their arrival 
in this district, long before they had even be- 
gun to pair. The habit is, however, clearly 
connected with their nuptial and vernal pro- 
pensities, and probably continues from the 
commencement of their sexual intercourse, to 
the end of their ineubation, It is performed, 
I believe, solely by the male bird, which rises 
in the air till he is almost out of sight, where 
he disports him for hours in mid ether, sailing 
round and round in small circles, and at times 
letting himself fall, fifty feet or more, plumb 
down, before he again sails on his wing. It is 
during these perpendicular descents, that this 
strange, powerful, and musical hum is uttered, 
—it is comparable to no other sound that] 
can name, and must be heard to be conceived. 
It is very pleasing and sonorous, and may be 
distinguished at a great distance. Once heard, 
it can be mistaken for no other noise, made 
by either bird or beast,—nor will the sports- 
man be apt to forget it, as it is to him strange- 
ly ill-omened; for, while it is going on, birds 
will rarely or never suffer themselves to be 
approached within gunshot—rising, as soon 
as flushed, spirally into the air, each seeming 
to call up another by the sound, and sporting 
together aloft, “whirling round each other,” 
to borrow the elegant language of Mr. Audu- 


bon, “ with extreme velocity, and dancing as | 


it were to their own music; for at this june- 
ture, and during the space of five or six mi- 
nutes, you hear rolling notes mingling together, 
each more or less distinet, perhaps aceording 
to the state of the atmosphere.” I was sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Audubon here states 
his doubts, whether this sound is produced by 
the feathers of the wing—or rather almost 
asserts his conviction that it is ventriloquous. 
I have lain on the turf for hours, watching 
them when in this mood, and when all further 
attempt at pursuit of them would have been 
useless, and have observed their motions with 
a good glass. I am myself satisfied that the 
sound is produced by the faet, that the bird, 
by some muscular action or other, turns the 
quill-feathers edgewise, as he drops plumb 
through the air;-and that, while in this posi- 
tion, during his acceicrated descent, the vibra- 
tion of the feathers, and the passage of the 
air between them, gives utterance to this wild 
humming sound. 


Such likewise is the account given by Euro- 
pean naturalists of the same sound which is 
produced by the Snipe there at the same ver- 
nal period; they mention, moreover, a pecu- 
liar ery of the male bird at this season, differ- 
ent from his shrill squeak, on being flushed, 
which is precisely identical in the American 











| 


i 
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and European species—this they describe as 
resembling the word “ Peet,” thrice repeated 
in a shrill whistle. This I never have noticed 
in the American birds; but, on two different 
oceas ons, when the birds were at the very 
wildest, drumming away for hours ata streteh, 
and not giving even a chance of a shot, I have 
observed another ery, which I cannot find re- 
corded either by Wilson or Audubon, any 
more than the practice, by which it is accom. | 
panied, of alighting on fences, stumps, and 
even on tall tree-tops. 

This cry is a sharp, reiterated chatter, eon- 
sisting of a quick jarring repetition of the 
syllables, kek-kek-kek-kek-kek, many times in 
succession, with a rising and falling inflection, 
like that of a hen which has just laid an egg. | 
This singular sound is uttered as the bird is | 
descending from its gyrations and musical | 
performances; and, after having descended, 
while it is skimming low over the surface of the 
bog meadows, previous to alighting. While 
in this humor, I have never seen them alight 
directly into the grass, but have invariably | 
observed them to settle first on the stump of 
a dead tree, or on a rail fenee, and thereafter | 
drop into the rushes, 





On both of these occa- | 
sions, the birds lighted many times on the | 
very topmost branches of the willows, and | 
other trees, which lined the fences; and on} 
one occasion, I saw a Snipe take flight from | 
a branch, rise upwards, and resume his drum- | 
ming, without first returning to the level | 
ground. | 


On the day when I first witnessed these | 


rformances, which astonished me, I confess, | 
ittle less than it would have done had they | 
begun to sing “ God save the King,” or “ Hail | 
Columbia,” which would perhaps have been | 


more appropriate—I observed that when, at | 
length, they ceased drumming, which they 


did as the day grew hotter, they all flew off 5 


in one direction, toward some meadows over- 
run with brakes, cat-briers, brambles, and 
thorn bushes; and herein I had good sport 
with them for several hours, after having des- | 
paired, in the morning, of getting a shot at all. 

Since that time, I have repeatedly found | 
them in similar ground at Chatham, yet higher 
up on the course of the Passaic, where there 
is a great deal of covert of that particular na- | 
ture—low stunted bushes, and brier patches, | 
growing in boggy, springy ground. So noto- | 
riously is it the ease that Snipe, on their first | 


coming, there frequent such localities, when- | 
ever the weather is not more than commonly | 
warm and genial, that it is the habit of many | 
old sportsmen to beat for them regularly in 
such places, without trying the meadows at | 
all, on their first arrival. Ihave killed hun- | 
dreds of couples in such places; and have put | 


up seores, at a small enumeration, of Wood- 


cock, then sifting on their eggs, from the self- | 
same coverts at the same time. Indeed, the 
same brakes, a little later in the season, afford 
the very best cock-shooting. Once, and once 
only, at the same place, Cuntham, during a 
snow-squall, I shot several couple of Snipe in 
a very thick piece of swampy woodland, among 
tall timber-trees with heavy undereovert— 
precisely what one would call admirable sum- 
mer Cock-ground—the Snipe flew in and out 
of the brakes, and thridded the branches, as 
rapidly as Quail or Cock would have done, in 
similar thickets. What has happened once, 
especially in the ways of animals, is likely to 
occur again; and I should not hesitate, when 
there was no tract of low springy underwood 
near at hand to Snipe meadows, to beat high 











wet woodlands for this bird, during the per- 
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manence of cold storms and violent winds, 
suflicient to drive them from the open fields, 
At all events, let the sportsman remember 
that in the Middle and Eastern States, bushy 
ground, brier-patches, alder and willow brakes, 
and the like, are as regular haunts of Snipe 
in spring, as bog tussocks or marshy mea- 
dows; and that there is no more propriety in 
his omitting to try such ground for them, than 
there said be in neglecting to beat thickets 
and dingles for Quail, because they ordinarily 
feed on stubbles. 

While I am mentioning the peculiar habits 
of the American Snipe, such more particularly 
as itis not generally known to possess, | may 
observe that although not web-footed or even 
semi-palmated, this little bird swims rapidly 
and boldly. I was previously aware that, on 
falling wing-tipped into the water, it was able 
to support itself, and even to struggle away 
from a dog; but I had no idea that it would 
take the water of its own zccord, till I was a 
witness to the fact under rather singular cir- 
cumstances. I was standing still, loading my 
gun, both barrels of which I had just diseharg- 
ed, on the brink of a broad spring-fed ditch 
which runs along the lower side of the Long 
Meadow, when a bird, flushed by a friend at 
some distance, flew over my head and dropped 
within ten feet of me, on a spot of bare black 
soil, between two or three large grassy tus- 
socks, and, the ditch. I had never, at that 
time, observed the natural motions of the 
Snipe, when unalarmed ; and I stood watching 
him, for some time, as he walked gracefully 
to and fro, and stooped down once or twice 
and bored in the mud, bringing up each time 
a small red angle-worm in his bill, utterly 
unconscious of my presence. After a minute 
or two, he deliberately entered the ditch, and 
oared himself across it, as easily and far more 
gracefully than any water-fowl could have 
one. I have since regretted, that I did not 
show myself at this moment, in order that I 
might have ascertained whether it possessed 
the power of taking wing from the surface of 
water, which I am greatly inelined to doubt. 








I was well aware previously of the fact, that 
‘many of the Shore-birds and Sand-pipers 


swim on emergency, but J little suspeeted the 
Snipe of possessing the like power. 


I know not that the being acquainted with 
this habit of the Snipe can materially aid the 
sportsman ; but, in case of dogs drawing on 
the trail of birds, which had ran and fed, up 
to a brook-side, or on the foot of a wing-tipped 
bird, | should now certainly try forward, across 
the water, which I should not previously have 
done 


The peculiarities of cry, flight, and perch- 
ing, which | have related above, are well 
known to many of our sportsmen here ; and | 
can readily produce half-a-dozen witnesses to 
the various facts I have stated, within a dozen 
miles of the room in which I am now writing; 
as well as to the bird’s occasional habit of re- 
sorting to the interior of wonds, which Mr. 
Audubon positively asserts that he never does. 

By the way, since penning the above, it just 
strikes me that in the spring of 1840, when 
the snow was not entirely off the Uplands, in 
shooting with a friend from Quebec, we moved 
three Snipe from a little piece of white-birch 
woodland, one of which was shot by my com- 

anion, and retrieved by my setter in the 

ushes, and a second of which I killed over 4 
point in the next field, not very far from Lo- 
rette. 

I am inclined to believe all these habits to 
be purely /ocal, as concerns the American bird 
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Not local, owing to any peculiar circumstance St. Lawrence. Along both shores of the 
of the place, but of the seasons in which the Great Northern Lakes they abound, at the 
bird visits or frequents the place. In other | same time, or a little later; and accordingly 
words, I suppose them all to be connected with | as the season sets in early or late, so do they 
the amorous and sexual intercourse of the regulate their arrival with, and departure from, 
birds, and to commence and terminate with! us. he earliest period at which I have ever 
the breeding season. | killed migratory Snipe, birds I mean not bred 

In the summer, when I have shot a few here, is the 12th of September; when, in 
young birds during Cock-shooting, and in the | 1842, I bagged fourteen couple and a half in 
autumn when I have killed five times as many | a deep bog-meadow at Chatham. ‘The latest 


as I have in spring, I never heard any cry 
from the Snipe except the regular “ seuipe ;” 
nor have I ever seen it manifest the slightest 
inclination to alight on fence, rail, log, or tree. 
I therefore, suppose these habits to be, like 
drumming, peculiar to the season, and anal!o- 
gous to the circling and strutting of Doves, 
the fan-tailing of Peacocks, and the like. | 
should be curious to learn, however, from my 
Southern friends, who kill them during the 
winter in far greater numbers on their Geor- 
gia and Carolina rice fields than we can _pre- 
tend to do on our barren bog meadows, whe- 
ther they are ever known there either to take 
to woodland coverts, or to trees. 

The English Snipe, I am certain, never does 
either, both from my own experience, and from 
the observation of many older and better sports- 
men than myself. I have shet the English 
bird constantly, and for several successive 
springs, in the fens of Cambridge and Norfolk ; 
and I have heard him drum there more fre- 
quently than I have here, but I never heard 
him chatter, or saw him take the tree; and I 
am certain that he never does so. 

While speaking on this subject I must ob- 
serve, again respectfully differing from Mr. 
Audubon, who asserts that “there is as great 
a diflerence between the notes of the English 
and American species of Snipe, as there is 
between the American Crow and the Carrion 
Crow of Europe,” that in my opinion the cry 
of the two Snipes is perfectly identical; and 
in this view I am corroborated by the judgment 
of several English sportsmen, with whom I 
have habitually shot for many seasons here, 
and who, like myself, had killed hundreds of 
couples of Snipe, before visiting America. 
The number of feathers in the tail of the Eu- 
ropean and American species differs; and I 
am nearly certain that the English bird is 
somewhat larger and heavier—Wilson, who 
first distinguished the two species, notices the 
difference in size—but otherwise in appear- 
ance, and in all their ordinary habits, they are 
identical. I lay, however, great stress on the 
difference of note, in the breeding season, and 
in the other peculiarities alluded to, as settin, 
the question of variety on a much broader an 
more distinct base, than the distinction between 
sixteen and fourteen tail-feathers, and an inch 
more or less in length. 

Until I saw the American Snipe perch in 
tall trees, and heard them cackle like laying 
Pullets, I regarded the difference between the 
Species as merely nominal. Every day since 
that time I have more clearly discerned its 
reality; and have in consequence learned to 
look for them, and find them too, where I 
should as soon have thought of hunting for an 
Ostrich as for a Snipe in ‘England. 


With regard to the habits of the bird in 
summer, I know little ; but that little is enough 
to enable me to say that they are in no wise 
different from his autumnal customs. The 
Snipe returns to Lower Canada, from the 
northward, with the young birds full fledged 
in July, and is at that time, and uml driven 


day, on which I have shot them is the 9th 
of November, at Pine Brook. I have been 
assured, however, by an excellent sportsman, 
on whose word I can fully rely, that he has 
killed them on a spring brook, in which the 
water never freezes in the hardest weather, 
daily, until the 19th of December. This was 


sets in at least a fortnight earlier than it does 


in Orange county, moreover, where the frost | 


life. The calm which even political excite- 
ment has failed to disturb is at last broken. 
Political conventions and ratification meetings 
absorb the greater part of public attention. 
This is, of course, unfavorable to the cause of 
letters,—but even in this department there 
seems to have been some movement made 
since the ‘T'rade Sales. ‘The usual number of 
strangers was attracted hitherward by the com- 
mencement at Harvard and the Poi Beta Kappa 
exercises on the following day. All who could 
get within hearing distance were delighted 
with the Rey. Dr. Bushnell’s Oration, which 
was, in reality, a prose poem on the Philoso- 
phy of Work and Play.—and a_ production 
which will add much, even to his reputation. 
One of Boston’s chielest ornaments became 
the prey of a conflagration last week : the large 
‘and beautiful Roman Catholic Church at South 


below the Highlands of the Hudson. The | Boston was entirely destroyed. The origin of 
same gentleman, some years since, killed | the fire is unknown, but it has been generally 
thirty-five Woodcock on the 13th day of De- | attributed to an incendiary. Although it was 
cember ; a circumstance, so far as my know- | built in the most substantial manner, of granite, 
ledge goes, unparalleled in this region. | it was so much injured that portions of the 
There is, however, no possible doubt of the | tower and walls have fallen in ruins. It con- 
fact ; as, being himself aware of its strange- tained one of the finest organs ever built in 
ness, he took unusual pains to verify it by | America, and Ball Hughes’ celebrated statue— 
sufficient evidence. ‘There had been, if I do|/the “ Dead Christ.” If the pestilent knave 
not err, a very early fall of snow, succeeded by | who did this deed wished to gratify his 
hard frosts early in November, and after that, | penchant for burning churches, I could have 


uncommonly mild and open weather. 


to be observed, except that the birds are more 
composed and less restless than in the spring ; 
that, unless persecuted and driven from the 
ground by incessant shooting, they linger on 
the same meadows, until the coldness of the 
weather compels them to travel southward ; 
that they lie much better to the dog, allowing 
themselves to be pointed steadily, and rarely 
flushing out of fair distance ; and, to conclude, 
that they are much fatter, mach larger, much 
easier to kill, and much better eating than in 
the spring season. I have never seen them in 
bushy ground, or even among briers, in the 
autumn, though I cannot state that they never 
tike to such places. 

Mr. Audubon states the weight of the Ame- 
rican Snipe at 30z. The average weight of 
the English species is 4 oz. I never, but 
once, weighed any American birds. I was 
then struck by their apparently unusual size ; 
when I weighed twenty-five together at the 
tavern at Pine Brook, and they averaged with- 
in a small fraction of 5 oz. each. : 

The Snipe is delicious eating, inferior to no 
bird that flies, save the Upland Plover and 
the Canvas-Back Duck. Like all birds that 
feed on, or near the water, he must be eaten 
fresh. A true gastronomer abhors Woodcock, 
Snipe, or wild fowls, in the slightest degree 
high. Gallinaceous game are the better for 
keeping, wild fowl and waders are ruined by 
it. If possible they should be eaten within 
twenty-four hours after being killed. 





fjome Correspondence. 








Boston, 18th September, 1848. 
Tue cool nights of September have come once 
more, and with them our migratory citizens 
are returning from the influence of the salt 
breezes of Newport and Nantasket, and the 
heat and dust of Saratoga, to the smoky at- 
mosphere and crooked streets of the city. We 


meet nut-brown faces everywhere, and our 


| pointed him out quite a number which it would 
In autumn Snipe-shooting there is nothing | gratify everybody who has an eye for the beau- 


\tiful, to have put out of sight. For instance, 
| there has just been erected a Methodist Chapel 
in Bromfield street, which is, without question, 
the worst looking building that the blessed Sun 
ever shone upon. The editor of the Morning 
Post classes it in the same order of architec- 
ture with Stimpson’s Improved Cooking- 
Range. Certainly the architect who could de- 
sign such an amorphous pile deserves to 
“suffer salvation, body and soul.” For the 
caitiff to burn that elegant Church at South 
Boston, while this hideous affair remained 
aboveground, I hold to be an unpardonable 
offence against good taste, as well as a breach 
of moral propriety. Whatever may be the 
opinions of people concerning the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church, all will equally deplore 
the loss of so beautiful a building, considered 
as a work of art. 

A gentleman of this city has favored me 
with the perusal of a letter from Mr. Samuel 
B. Stockwell, the Artist, conveying informa- 
tion of a highly interesting nature. Mr. 
Stockwell, whose name as a scenic artist 
ranks among the highest of the profession, is 
now at St. Louis, engaged upon an immense 
Panorama of the Mississippi River, from 
sketches made by his own hands. He has 
made accurate drawings of the scenery on both 
sides of the river, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Chippewa Nation, Minnesota Territory, 
and for the past eight mouths has been employ- 
ed in transterring them to canvas. That it 
will be the largest panorama yet painted 
is apparent from the fact that no other artist 
has attempted to comprehend such an ex- 
tent of country in one work; and any re- 
marks that I might make upon the artistic 
skill with which it will be executed would be 
‘entirely superfluous. All who know Mr, 
| Stockwell, either personally or by his works, 
_ know well what to expect of him in any un- 
idertaking which he commences. He expects 
to finish his labor in the course of the autumn, 
and the public, without doubt, will amply re- 





eyes are filled with dust brushed by heediess Ward the modest and amiable artist for his 





po y the frost, shot in immense numbers 
on marshes at Chateau Richer, at Goose 


housemaids from door-steps and window-blinds ©%€Ttions. 
of houses which have been closed during the | 


The Autamn Trade Sale, conducted by 


Island, and hundreds of other places down the! summer. Everything gives signs of returning, Messrs. Phillips and Sampson, was well at- 
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tended. Thesales amounted to about seventy- 
five thousand dollars. Messrs. Puituirs & 
Sampson have just published an elegant vo- 
lume, entitled the “ Rosary of Iilustrations,” 
edited by the Rev. Edward E. Hale, of Wor- 
cester. It is embellished with a namber of 
fine engravings, and the literary department is 
far above the level! of common annuals. 

Messrs. Goutp, Kexpati & Lixcoin have 
recently published a new volume of their se- 
ries of juvenile books, entitled “ Alfred in 
India,” and in the course of this month will 
publish the concluding parts of Chambers’ 
Miscellany. ‘This work, which has been pub- 
lishing in numbers for several months, will be 
neatly bound in ten volumes, when finished, 
and will make a miniature cyclopadia of know- 
ledge, the comprehensiveness of which is only 
equalled by its cheapness. Messrs. G. K. & 
L. have also in press a History of the Revolu- 
tions in France from 1789 to the present time, 
by ‘T. W. Redhead. This is also reprinted 
from the original edition published by the 
Messrs. Chambers, and will form three neat 
duodecimo volumes, the first part of which will 
be published in the course of a week. A book 
of this description has been much wanted since 
tie last revolution took place; by that a fresh 
interest in the history of France was excited 
which comparatively few are able to gratify. 
It is impossible for those whose time is almost 
eutirely oceupied by business or labor, to de- 
vote their little leisure to the perusal of the 
voluminous works of Thiers, Alison, Lamar- 
tine, or Carlyle—you cannot reasonably expect 
them to do so; but none can plead an excuse 
for ignorance when the fruits of the labors of 
the best historians are set before them ina 
form which will tax neither their time nor 
their purses to an alarming extent. ‘The fact 
that the book has been published by the Messrs. 
Chambers, is a sufficient guarantee for the faith- 
fulness with which it has been compiled. 
Messrs. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln will also 
shortly publish a new volume of Discourses 
by the Rev. President Wayland, including, 
among several which have been published in a 
pamphlet form during the past two or three 
years, a number, on various topics, which have 
never before been given to the public. 

Messrs. Litrrte & Brown have recently 
published a fine reprint of the Essays on Poli- 
tical Economy of John Stuart Mill, a work 
which is attracting a great deal of attention in 
England at the present time. It is in two oc- 
tavo volumes, and, if the fact of its being a 
reprint of an English work were only made 
manifest on the title page or elsewhere, it 
would be as handsome a library edition as could 
be desired. In the absence of a law, courtesy 
to the author, and to the English publishers, 
requires that this acknowledgment should be 
made. 

“ Euthanasy,” the new book by Mr. Mount- 
ford, the author of “ Martyria,” which was an- 
nounced a few weeks since, is passing rapidly 
through the press, and will be published about 
the first of October, by Messrs. Crospy & 
Nicnots. Mr. Mountford needs only tobe known 
to be appreciated. He isan English dissenting 
clergyman, rather below the middle age, and a 
man of a high degree of meutal cultivation and 
most delicate sensibility. Being naturally of 
a contemplative disposition, and in frail health, 
he is rather inclined to avoid society, and leads 
a secluded life among his books. He is a man 
who has been the victim of much worldly mis- 
fortune and disappointment, but the intense 
bodily sufferings of which he has been the sub- 
ject, and the severe «fflictions by which he has 





been visited, have tended to produce in him a 
deep religious sentiment, Hy to develope the 
richest resources of a highly sensitive nature. 
The spirit which pervades his writings shows 
that he has been a close student of the English 
prose writers of the seventeenth century ; in- 
deed, | have often thought, while reading his 
writings, that the tattered calf of two centuries 
ago would be a much more appropriate garb 
for them, than the spruce black cambric of the 
present day. And he is not a mere imitator of 
the old masters of prose—in every page of his 
you will find the evidence of genuine, profound 
thought. Martyria is one of the most original 
books of the day, and Euthanasy cannot fail to 
add much to the reputation which that has 
built up for its author. Itis printing here from 
the author’s manuscript, under the care of a 
clerical gentleman of this city, to whom I am 
deeply indebted for a perusal of a large portion 
of the work, and also for some particalars in 
the life of its author, which have been hinted 
at above. It is principally devoted to a consi- 
deration of the subject of immortality, but many 
valnable thoughts on a variety of other topics 
are incidentally introduced. To use the lan- 
guage of the American Editor, “ It amounts to 
a spirited contemplation of Life, taking the 
word in its deepest signification.” I had 
marked a number of brilliant passages for quo- 
tation, but I regret that a want of time and 
space should prevent my giving them here.* 

The new editions of the ms of Dr.—No! 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, which Messrs. 
Ticknor and Company announced during the 
summer, is now passing through the press. 
The spicy contents of the former editions are 
to be enriched in this by the addition of many 
occasional poems which have only enjoyed a 
fleeting popularity in the newspapers, and also 
of several which have never before appeared. 

I wish that it were to contain an autumn 
hymn written several years since for a festive 
occasion, but report says that there is no copy 
of it extant, so that it is outof the question. I 
quote a single stanza of it, from memory, and I 
know of nothing more highly poetical. 

“ No more for us the flowerets bloom, 
The woods are dry and sere, 


And autumn folds her jewelled arms 
Around the dying year.” 


The poetic fancy and wit of Holmes are too 
universally acknowledged to need any intro- 
duction or complimentary notice. The volume 
will be printed in the chaste style which cha- 
racterizes all of Ticknor and Company’s pub- 
lications, and will appear during the month of 
October, when all who make any pretensions 
to taste will doubtless judge for themselves. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Company have pub- 
lished within a few days Mr. Perley Poore’s 
“ Rise and Fall of Louis Philippe,” and a new 
and complete edition of Tennyson’s Poems, 
both of which have been several times spoken 
of in the Literary World while they were in 
the press. The former received a deservedl 
favorable critical notice, in that Journal, 
about a fortnight since, and is rapidly attain- 
ing a wide-spread popularity. The new edi- 
tion of Tennyson, in two volumes, 12mo., in- 
cludes his recently published poem, the “ Prin- 
cess,” with all of his shorter poems, which 
have been printed in the former editions. 

Now the rest of the acts of the book men in 
Boston, and all that they are about to do, are 
they not faithfully chronicled in the Literary 
World newspaper of the city of New York ? 


C. B. F. 


























* An extract from Euthanasy, already in type, has been 
unavoidably omitted in this week's paper. 








Poetry. 


For the “ Literary World.” 
LOVE AT THE FEET OF DEATH. 
A STUDY FOR A PAINTING. 


“ T could not paint love as a careless boy, 
That passionate divinity, whose life 
Is of such deep and intense feeling.” 


Baccuvs anD ARIADNE. 


Love bendeth at the feet of Death—the king 
Of the dark sceptre and the bony hand 
Sits throned in life’s great temple, and the wing 
Of his last angel, shadows like a wand q 
The golden seeptres shivered at his feet, 
rom the high hands that held them long ago, 
And downward on the suppliant, like the beat 
Of the red lightning, falls the horrid glow, 
From the set eyes beneath his fleshless brow, 
Never have they been wet with human tears, 
But ever glaring, as they lighten now 
On human love, bending beneath its fears. 


And low before him, with her heavy hair 
Sweeping his feotstool, and her snowy arms 
Clasped round the feet so ghastly and so bare, 
Is Love, the suppliant; pleading for the forms 
That die in youth and loveliness, and pass 
To the damp graveyard and its lonely close 
While vet the hues are bright in pleasure’s 
class, 
And the dew-drop yet lingers on the rose. 
So has the group remained for years and years, 
That gaunt, stern monare') with the lightning 


eye, 
And Love, the beautiful, pleading in tears 
For the loved spirits that grow dim and die. 


Henry Morrorp. 


= 





BERZELIUS. 


(rom the London Atheneum. 


On the 7th August, aged 69, died the emi- 
nent Swedish chemist, Berzelius. In a cen- 
tury which has produced a greater number of 
distinguished chemists than perhaps of any 
other class of men of pilcnsh Woreslinn stood 
out as a star of the first magnitude. To him 
more than to any other man belongs the 
honor of applying the great principles which 
had been established by Dalton, Davy, Wol- 
laston, Gay-Lussae, and himself, in inorganic 
chemistry, to unfolding the laws which regu- 
late the combinations forming the structures 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Berzelius was born in the village of Val- 
versunda, in the eanonry of Linkogring, in 
Ostgothland, on the 29th of August, 1779,— 
not at Linkagring on the 20th of August, as 
is often erroneously stated in the many noti- 
cesofhim. His father kept the parish schoo! 
in the village where young Berzelius was 
born, and there he appears to have received 
his early education. At the age of seventeen 
he commenced his studies at the University of 
Upsala, hoping to qualify himself for the 
medical profession. 

In the ye 1798 Berzelius passed his phi- 
losophical examination as preparatory to the 
final one for M.D. At this time he left the 
Carers and in 1799 we find him assist- 
ant to a Dr. Hedin, a superintendent physician 
of the mineral waters of Medevi. ‘The com- 
position of these waters attracted the atten- 
tion of Berzelius, and his first published essay 
was a dissertation in conjunction with Eke- 
berg on the mineral waters of Medevi. He 
underwent the examination for a license to 

ractise medicine in 1801, and graduated at 
psal on the 24th May, 1804, On leaving 
Upsal, Berzelius repaired to Stockholm; 
where he became assistant to Andrew Spaur- 
nau, who sailed with Cook in one of his voy- 
ages round the world, and was then professor 








dollars per annum. The scientific societies 
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there of medicine, botany, and chemical phar- | 
macy. Spaurnau died in 1806,—and Berze- | 
linus by his inaugural dissertation on galvanism | 
and other papers had already obtained for | 
himself a sufficient degree of confidence to be | 
appointed his successor. Although this chair 
embraced a very wide range of subjects, as 
was frequently the case with Swedish chairs 
at that time, Berzelius more especially devot- 
ed himself to chemistry. At first he was 
not more successful in teaching chemistry 
than his predecessors; but having received a 
hint from Dr. Mareet of London that chemi- 
eal lectures should be illustrated by experi- 
ments, he adopted this plan, and likewise 
abandoned the old practice of reading lectures. 
He used to express himself very strongly on 
the inutility of merely reading lectures. 
Although he first adopted Dr. Mareet’s ex- 
periments in his class-room, he soon so far | 
improved upon these that his own became a | 
model for the chemical elass-rooms of Europe. | 

During the early period of his residence at | 
Stockholm he practised the profession of | 
medicine, and in 1807 was mainly instru- 
mental in forming the Medical Society of 
that capital. In 1810 he was made President 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm ; and in the same year received the ap- 
pointment of Assessor of the Medical College, 
and was made a member of the Royal Sani- 
tary Board. At this time, though searcely 
more than thirty years of age, he had obtain- 
ed great reputation as a chemist. He had 
published a work on animal chemistry con- 
taining many original investigations on the 
fluids of the animal body; and which was 
subsequently translated—as, indeed, have 
been most of his works—into almost every 
language of Europe. In conjunction with 
Hisinger, he commenced, in 1806, the publi- 
cation of a peeeen work entitled “ Afhand- 
lingar i Fysik, Keim, och Mineralogi,’— 
which contained a series of papers by himself, 
constituting some of the most valuable con- 
tributions that had yet been made to ana- 
lytical chemistry. His labors were regard- 
ed as of so much importance by the Royal 
Academy of Stockholm, that that body de- 
creed him, in 1811, 200 dollars yearly for his 
chemical researches. In .812, Berzelius visit- 
ed England, where he was most cordially re- 
ceived. In that year he communicated, 
through Dr. Marcet, a valuable paper to the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of London “On 
the Composition of the Animal Fluids.” In 
1818 he visited France and Germany—coun- 
tries in which he was better known than in 
Great Britain, as most of his papers and works 
were published in the languages of those 
countries as well as in that of Sweden. In 
the same year he was appointed Secretary to 
the Academy of Sciences—a post which he 
held till his death. In 1831 he was allowed 
to retire from the active duties of his profess- 
orship at the Caroline Institute, but he still 
held the title of honorary professor. Up to 
this time he had resided in apartments pro- 
vided for him at the building occupied by the 
Academy of Sciences,—where, on the same 
floor, he had his study and laboratory, so that 
he could with little difficulty pass from his 
desk to his crucible, and ee his time to 
the greatest possible extent. He now, how- 
ever, moved to a house of his own,—and in 
1835 married a daughter of the town-council- 
lor (Staats-rathe) Poppius, In 1837 he re- 
ceived the Great Gold Medal of the Royal 
Academ of Stockholm—and in 1840 the 
Diet of Sweden voted him a pension of 2,000 





of Europe and America contended for the 
honor of enrolling his name amongst their 
members,—and with eighty-eight of these 
bodies it was connected. Nor was his sove- 
reign, Charles John, behindhand in recoguis- 
ing the most distinguished of his adopted 
countrymen. In 1815 Berzelius was made a 
Knight, and in 1821 a Knight Commander, of 
the Order of Vasa. In 1829 he received the 
Grand Cross, and in 1835 was made a Baron. 
The intelligence of this honor was conveyed 
to Berzelius by the hand of the King; who 
wrote himself a letter intimating his deep 
sense of the merits of the philosopher, and ex- 
pressing a hope that in this nomination the 
world would recognise a homage paid to the 
man who bad consecrated his life to those 
useful researches which had been already 
recognised by Europe, and which it was the 
glory of Sweden to be able to appropriate as 
the patrimony of one of her children. ‘This 
letter was sent to Berzelius on his wedding- 
day. How few men of science have married 
with 2 patent of nobility on the breakfast 
table! Sweden had, however, yet one more 
ovation for her beloved son. In 1843 he had 
been a quarter of a century Secretary to the 
Academy, and on this occasion a festival was 
given in his honor. The Crown-Prince was 
in the chair—and a portrait of the chemist 
painted by Lieut.-Col. Lodemark was present- 
ed to the Academy. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, 
he published a “ Manual of Chemistry,” which 
went through seversl editions, that of 1841 
consisting of 10 volumes,—and, we believe, 
another larger edition has since been publish- 
ed. In 1822 he commenced the publication 
of an Annual Report on the Progress of the 
Physical Sciences, which has been published 
every yexr to the present time, 

The name of Berzelius has been too inti- 
mately connected with the history of chemis- 
try for the last forty years for us in this slight 
sketch to give an adequate idea of the influ- 
ence which his discoveries and generalizations 
have exerted upon the science. To him it is 
indebted for the discovery of several new ele- 
mentary bodies,—more especially selenium, 
morium, and cerium. He first demonstrated 
the acid nature of silica, and was thus enabled 
to throw light on the composition of a series 
of interesting mineral compounds of silica 
with the metallic oxides. This subsequently 
led to a whole re-arrangement of mineral 
bodies, and contributed greatly to the advance 
of mineralogy. His discovery of se'enium 
led him to investigate its various compounds 
and compare them with the sulphurets. These 
investigations again resulted in his general- 
izations on the nature of the sulphur salts, 
and a new elassification of the various salts. 
Subsequently, he investigated the compounds 
of fluorine, and arrived at some of the most 
important and valuable results that have yet 
been obtained by the analytical chemist. 

Whilst Berzelius was writing the first 
edition of his * Manual of Chemistry,” Dalton 
had promulgated his idea of the atomie con- 
stitution of matter, and Davy had made his 
great discovery of the metallic bases of the 
alkalies. These directed his attention to the 
laws of combination. He was led to institute 
researches with the most scrupulous eare into 
the combining proportions of the various ele- 
ments, giving to each its correct number, and 
was enabled to obtain results perfeetly har- 
monious with theoretical calculations made 
on Dalton’s laws. He was enabled to extend 
Dalton’s law that one atom of one body unites 
with one, two, or three, &c., atoms of another 








body, and showed that two atoms would 
unite with three and five. He also pointed 
out the great fact, that two compounds which 
contain the same eleetro-negative body 
‘Iways combine in such proportions that the 
eleetro-negative element of one is a multiple 
by a whole number of the same element of 
ihe other. He not only gave to the element- 
ary bodies their combining numbers, but in- 
troduced the system of symbols, by which 
chemical labor has been so greatly facilitat- 
ed. ‘Till the time of Berzelius, organie che- 
mistry was a waste, with here and there an 
attempt to explain the phenomena of living 
beings upon chemical principles—and which 
from the entire want of experimental found- 
uiion was even worse than useless. The 
compounds found in plants and animals were 
not supposed to come within the category to 
which the laws of combination applied. Ber- 
zelius was the first to show that these laws 
could be applied to animal and vegetable pro- 
ducts; and in so doing, he opened the way 
for the discoveries of Mulder, Liebig, Dumas, 
Boussingault, and others. 

As a skilful manipulator, Berzelius has had 
few equals in the history of chemistry. To 
this we are indebted for the immense variety, 
number, and success of his analyses, Many 
of the analytieal processes in use at the pre- 
sent time have had their origin with him. 

The personal appearance of Berzelius was 
that of a strong, healthy man, with nothing 
in his habits or manners to impress a stranger 
with a sense of his powers. A chemist who 
visited him says, “ He has nothing of pretence, 
reserve, or singularity about him; so that his 
plainness drew from a fellow-traveller of 
mine, whom he allowed me to introduce to 
him, the observation, ‘I would never have 
thought him the great man he is said to be.” 
His attention to strangers was very great,— 
especially to those who took an interest in 
chemistry. With these he would frequently 
spend hours in his laboratory, explaining his 
methods of working,—and on their departure, 
he left the impression that he was the honor- 
ed party. He was an early riser—and gave 
the first part of the day to his most important 
work, whatever that might be. He seldom 
either wrote or experimented in the evening, 
leaving that part of the day for reading and 
social relaxation. He had no particular times 
for writing or experimenting ; when he had a 
work to finish he would write sometimes for 
months without performing an experiment,— 
but if anything of importance occurred to him 
during his writing requiring further investiga- 
tion, he would at once give ftp the pen and 
work perhaps for weeks in his laboratory. 
Few men were more beloved in the city of 
Stockholm than Berzelius. 

Were the merits of this great chemist less we 
might not be able to afford to hint at any defects. 
But regarding him at a distance, he appears 
to us to have earried his caution beyond the 
requirements of scientific research. His feel- 
ings wete conservative, and though constant- 
ly going forward to the new he still clang 
with tenacity to the old. He was almost the 
last chemist of eminence that admitted Davy’s 
theory of the elementary nature of chlorine. 
Even after envy and prejudice had given up 
their opposition, the caution of Berzelius 
withheld assent. In the recent advances of 
organic chemistry, also, and more especially 
in its applications to the physiology of plants 
and animals, Berzelius has looked on with 
the eye of a critic, and withheld to the last his 
adhesion to some of the advanced positions 
of this department of the science. 
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Miscellany. 


{The following Translation of * The Grave of Tegnér,” 
is from the “ Specimens of Swedish and German Poe- 
try,”” rendered in English verse, by J. E. D. BeTuune. 
We find it in the London Literary Gazette. } 

THE GRAVE. 
Wuose grave is this? the mould so freshly thrown 
Speaks it new opened: o'er the uncovered ground 
The carpet of the Spring is not yet grown, 
Like a seamed scar upon a closing wound. 


A stranger's from the land of frost and snow ; 

A blae-eyed youthful motber’s, who in vain 
Came here, to drink the healing gales which blow 
In southern skies, but ne’er went home egain. 


Poor child! from kindred and from friends removed, 
A lily in a distant garden dying, 

Untimely snapped in twain! and those she loved 
Know scarcely where their withered flower is lying. 


fier northern heart loved well its mother earth, 
The valleys where she drew her earliest breath ; 
Her eyes turned ever to its place of birth, 

And sought the Pole-stur till it closed in death. 


So young, so fair, so formed for earthly bliss, 
Now only dust, and in a foreign land ; 

Not even allowed in death once more to kiss 
A mother’s lip, to press a father’s hand. 


*Tis suid, within the royal halls they live 

Of our great countryman, the Northern King: 
He loves and honors them, and fain would give 
Some comfort to the parents sorrowing. 


Who can give comtort ? neither kings nor slaves, 
Thou mother heart! to sorrow such as thine; 
Which, like the quenchless lamp in Roman graves, 
Burns undiscovered in its secret shrine. 


Bind a green wreath, upon her grave to lay, 
From the m»jestic oaks, which round us stand ; 
She knows the leaves, and, in a happier day, 
Ilas twined such garlands in her fatherland. 


Not so; of lities will I bind the wreath, 

W hite as the snow upon her monntain home; 
White as the marble of her cheek in death ; 

White is death's hae, green speaks of hope to come. 


Yes! green belongs to hope; let both unite; 
A Christian mourner cannot know despair; 
‘The green oak garland and the chaplet white 
Lay side by side. Low sad, and yet how fair! 


Come, southern flowers, and twine above her grave 
Emblems of pity, which to grief are dear; 

Stand here, wild brier! and thy pale blossoms wave ; 
Forget me-not! stand thou and sorrow here. 


Ye winds of Heaven, breathe a gentle sigh 
Above the tomb, where now she rests from pain ; 
And let the murmuring billows softly die, 

Upon the shore they bore her to in vain. 


Acoustic TreLrcraru 1n Arrica.—In the 
recently published account by Capt. Allen of 
the voyage of the British ship Wilberforce up 
the Niger, we find the following notice of a 
musical telegraph used by the natives. It is 
well known that musical sounds may be heard 


at greater distances than those which are only 
loud : 


“As we had often heard that the natives 
could hold musical dialogues even at great 
distances, by means of !ittle gourd flutes, we 
prevailed on them to separate, while by an 
interpreter one of them was desired to convey 
certain sentences to those ata distance. To 
our surprise we found, on cross-examination, 
that everything had been perfectly understood. 
They said they could communicate with one 
another, even at the distance of some miles, 
where the locality was favorable to the reso- 
nance of the sounds, This facility of musi- 
cal correspondenc is not confined to these 
ag alone, since that distinguished travel- 
er, the late Mr. Bowditch, mentions a similar 
practice among the Ashantees, and he was 
also informed of its existence in the district 
of Acera. That the Cameroons people have 
also tutored their hearing with a similar re- 
sult, we had an instance in the-pilot Glasgow. 
He was in Capt. Allen’s cabin one day, an- 
swering some queries relating to the river; 





suddenly he became totally abstracted, and 
remained for a while in the attitude of listen- 
ing. On being taxed with inattention, he 
said,‘ You no hear my son speak? As we 
had heard no voice, he was asked how he 
knew it. He said, ‘Drum speak me, tell me 
come up deck. This seemed to be very sin- 
yular, so Captain Allen desired him to remain 
Salon, and privately sent several messages to 
the performer in the boat alongside, who ex- 
ecuted them by a variety of taps on his wood- 
en drum; and these Glasgow interpreted in a 
way that left no doubt of his having under- 
stood perfectly all that the “drum spoke.” 
He also said they could communicate by this 
means at very great distances by the ‘ war 
drum,’ which is kept in every village to give 
and repeat these signals; so that there is 
intimation of danger long before the enemy 
ean attack them. We are often surprised to 
find the sound of the trumpet so well under- 
stood in our military evolutions; but how far 
short that falls of the result arrived at by 
these untutored savages. 

“ This method of communication is no doubt 
employed by slave dealers, to give notice of 
the movements of our cruisers.” 


Watnatta—The bust of Martin Luther 
has at length been admitted into the Wal- 
halla at Copenhagen, The place of honor 
assigned to it is between Holbein and Coper- 
nicus. 

Suaksreare.—The ancient muster-roll re- 
cently discovered at the Chapter-house, which 
was asserted to contain new information 
respecting the family of Shakspeare, has 
been examined by Mr. Halliwell, It appears 
that the only entry in it of interest is that of 
the name of John Hathaway, of Shottery, who 
was perhaps the poet’s grandfather. The 
name of Shakspeare occurs several times, but 
in no instance in connexion with the family 
who settled at Stratford-on-Avon. We may 
therefore conclude, with some degree of pro- 
bability, that in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
the date of the roll, the ancestors of the great 
dramatist had not settled in that town. 


ATMOSPHERIC PHENomENoN.—We have re- 
ceived a letter from St. Petersburg which 
contains the following fact:—* When the 
cholera broke out here, the atmosphere was 
so charged that the electric machines would 
not emit any sparks, and a magnetic needle 
which generally raises twelve pounds of iron, 
could with difficulty raise four pounds weight. 
To-day, the 13th, + he atmosphere is so far im- 
proved that the magnetic needle will raise 
eight pounds weight.” Accounts from ano- 
ther quarter—namely, the official medical re- 
port, say that the cholera began to decline in 
the city on that day.—Lond. Lit Gaz. 

Fatt or a Mountain.—The rock known 
by the name of the Dent de Naye, which was 
7000 feet high, fell on the 3d instant into the 
valley of Montreux (Vaud), Switzerland, and 
destroyed seven houses and all the persons in 
them. Itis said that upwards of 2000 head 
of cattle have been killed in the fields — 
Globe. 


GeRMAN Press.—Voss of Dusseldorf, and 
DOench of Liegnitz, have summoned all the 
master printers to a general meeting at Leip- 
zig, on the 17th. The object is the diseus- 
sion for fixing a uniform standard throughout 
Germany for the rate of wages, as well as for 


printing both for the government and the 
public. The meeting is to take place at the 
Booksellers’ Bourse, and all master printers 
who are prevented from attending, are to spe- 
cify the same in writing, and state whether 
they will subseribe to the resolutions; if not, 
they will be excluded from the general union. 

West Prussian Universities.—The prin- 
cipal professors having rejected Government 
interference, have proceeded to discuss the 
reform of the scholastic system, and deter- 
mined that all plans of public instruction, from 
the lowest charity schoo) to the principal uni- 
versity, must form an organic whole; that this 
| general system must emanate from the high- 
est authority, but that the selection of tutors, 
_&c., 28 well as the payment of their stipends, 
/must be left to the option of the parish or 
district in which the school is situated. That 
in order that the children of indigent persons 
/may not be excluded from the higher semina- 
_ries, the payment shall not, as heretofore, be 
stated, but shall vary according to the re- 
|sourees of the parents. That a university 
education shall no longer be deemed indis- 
| pensable to the admission into the higher of- 








tices either of church or state, but that every 


competent person, whether educated by a pri- 

| vate tutor, in a private school, or otherwise, 
shall be eligible. These various propositions 

the heads of towns have resolved to incorpo- 

| rate in an address, which is to be submitted to 
the German Parliament. 


| ACADEMY OF NevrcHaTEL.—The abolition 
of this beacon of learning in Switzerland is 
‘most keenly felt and deplored there, and the 
more so, because the radical regiment of the 
Vaudois have likewise destroyed the academy 
of Lausanne, turning the professors out of 
doors, as they have now also done to the 
thirty professors of Neufchatel ! 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE IRIsH.—A notion is 
pretty general in Great Britain that the Irish 
poor are exceedingly ignorant ; but this is by 
no means the case. If elementary knowledge, 
or being able to read, write, and perform 
arithmetical operations, be regarded education, 
it is more generally diffused in Ireland than 
in England. “ Where in England,” asks Mr. 
Bicheno, in his report on Poor Laws, “could 
the ordnance surveyors find persons among 
the lowest class to caleulate the sides and 
areas of their triangles, at a apes ys a trian- 
gle, as they do in Ireland, aye and abundance 
of them ?”--M’ Culloch. 


Rev. Mr. Prentiss, of New Bedford, has 
been elected to the Professorship of Natural 
and Revealed Religion in Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine. 


Rey. Nathaniel Kendrick, D. D., late Presi- 
dent of Madison University, died at Hamilton 
last Monday week. Dr. Kendrick had been 
confined by sickness for nearly two years past, 
and had resigned his office in consequence. 


Rev. Dr. Bacon will deliver the address be- 
fore the New Haven Agricultural Society at 
its next Fair on the 27th and 28th inst. 


Rey. Worthington Smith, D. D., of St. Al- 
bans, has been unanimously elected President 
of the University of 


ermunt, President 











Wheeler having resigned. 
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William Howitt has received his certificate 


from the Court of Bankruptcy. His debts 
amounted to upwards of three thousand 
pounds. His Journal has passed into other 
hands, neither Howitt nor his wife having any 
further connexion with it. 


Professor Loomis, of the University of the 
City of New York, has accepted the call to 
the chair of Natural Philosophy, at Princeton 
College, and will enter upon the duties of the 
station at an early day. 


There were 34 graduates at Bowdoin Col- 
lege commencement, Maine, last week. The 
Honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred upon Rev. Ephraim Peabody, Bos- 
ton; Rev. John S. Albro, Cambridge; Rev. 
John Dempster, Concord, N. H. 


—=— 





Recent Publications. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Questions. By 
Richmal Mangnall First American from the 
Eighty-fourth London edition, with large Addi- 
tions Adapted for Schools in the United States, 
by Mrs. Julia Lawrence. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 12mo, pp. 388. 1818. 


A soox that has already run through eighty- 
four editions in England has ancestral claims 
that no publisher can disregard; and if this 
American scion can prove its descent in the right 
line, the public will accept it in perfect confi- 
dence on the ground of traditionary fame, and 
the more willingly from having enjoyed no small 
degree of intimacy with its predecessors. We 
are credibly informed that the work has not only 
been presented to us without serious mutilation 
(the omissions consisting of matters “not par- 
ticularly interesting to young Americans,” such 
as explanations of the English constitution, &c., 
and things whose interest is principally local), but 
that many additions have been made which will 
increase its utility in thiscountry. We particu- 
larly refer to the abstract of American History and 
the section on Architecture,which were compiled 
by the American editor from the best authorities, 
and which much enhance the value of the book. 
Traces of editorial care and revision are also evi- 
dent throughout other portions; and thus en- 
larged and improved by a lady experienced in 
tuition, and opportunely published just as the 
schools are commencing their winter sessions, 
it will no doubt be brought extensively into 
use, 


_ Popular as this work has evidently been, still 
it seems to us that a complete remodelling of its 
form would have contributed to enlarge the 
sphere of its utility, and we throw out the hint 
as worthy of consideration in future editions. At 
present the questions are so intermingled with 
the answers as to form one confused mass ; there 
is no distinction made either by the use of differ- 
ent type or by an arrangement in separate para- 
graphs: but question and answer are so inextri- 
cably involved that on casually opening the book, 
it has the appearance of a continuous disserta- 
tion instead of the catechetical form. By put- 
ting the questions either at the foot of the page 
or the end of the sections, and throwing the an- 
swers into a connected narrative shape, this 
motley appearance would be remedied, while 
all the advantages of the interrogative plan, 
whieh in our opinion are partially sacrificed 
under the present arrangement, would be re- 
tained. At any rate, let there be some marked 
typographical distinction made between question 
and answer ; that is a wretched economy which, 
to save the outlay of a few additional rv erg re- 
fuses to adopt that order, method, and syminetry 
of appearance on which much of the utility of a 
book depends. 


Some curiously erroneous interpretations have 
crept in, in the page or two of explanation of 





Latin phrases; the argumentum ad hominem, 
however disagreeable, is not always ‘* a convinc- 
ing argument” any more thin the argumentum 
ad ignorantiam is ‘a foolish argument ;” nor 
does nolens volens mean simply ‘“* without con- 
sent.” 

The questions on common subjects will be 
found very useful, and this portion might be en- 
larged to advantage. The sections on Archi- 
tecture and Heraldry are illustrated by many 
engravings. 


Cottages and Cottage Life. By C.W. Elliott. 
Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. New York : 
A. 8. Barnes & Co, 1 vol. Svo. 


Tue public were startled the other day by a 
newspaper account of the exports of Cincinnati 
rivalling those of New York ; the whole state- 
ment seeming incredible from its apparent ex- 
travagance. Thesphere is more contracted, but 
the circumstance is not less significant of pro- 
gress that an elegant illustrated work on land- 
scape gardening and domestic architecture 
should be published in a town which was cut 
out of the woods fifty years since. ‘The stumps 
of primeval forests are still standing in some 
of the yards and enclosures of Cincinnati ; and 
yet here we have “ plans for country houses 
with directions for building and improving; for 
the laying out and embellishing of grounds, &c., 
&e.” Talk as you will of French cookery, 
pictures, and statuary—landscape gardening is 
the last and highest evidence of civilization 
which lies in coming back to the starting point 
—Nature. 

There are some very clever and easy sketches 
of American Home life embodied in this volume, 
which is executed ina style highly creditable to 
the publishers. Besides the general tate which 
pervades them, Mr. Eltiott’s plans are marked 
by another feature which has our warm approval. 
The long porch, piazza, veranda—or whatever 
people chocse to call it, is an appendage to all 
of them. This convenience is to an American 
country-house what the hall is to an English 
dwelling in their less genial climate—the 
place for the half out of door exercise of the 
aged in the winter—the-racing ground of chil- 
dren in wet weather—the newspaper lounger’s 
morning smokeoir—the lady’s afternoon sew- 
ing escape from the dining-room to fresh air 
and her pattern collar—the novel-reader’s 
paradise upon the oaken settee when children 
are at school. The American veranda is all 
of these, and a country house without one is 
shorn of half its claims to national domesticity. 

We hope that Mr, Elliott’s book may have a 
wide circulationin the west ‘Taste, not reason, 
is the true civilizer of mankind, 


C. Julius Cesar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, a Lexicon, Indexes, &c. By 
Rev. J. A. Spencer, A.M. New York: D Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 12mo. pp. 4u4. 
1848. 

Ir is now many weeks that this book has 
been upon our table, but by some oversight hav- 
ing missed its turn, it has been treated with a 
neglect of which it is by no means deserving. 
As it is one of those books which do not spoil 
by keeping, we fee! the less compunction for our 
delay; and even if after this lapse of time we have 
not been able to bestow upon it that searching 
examination to which a new edition of a classic 
author should be submitted, still we think that 
we may with confidence pronounce upon the 
general merits, and recommend the book as 
worthy the attention of teachers who may be ar- 
ranging their scheme of studies for the winter. 
The text is that of Oudendorf, occasionally 
amended by the adoption in doubtful cases of the 
readings of Achaintre and Lemaire, Oberlin, 
Schneider, and Giani. The notes (which are 
placed by themselves after the text) have been 
compiled with much care from the best sources, 
with such further explanations as the author's 
experience in teaching had shown to be neces- 
sary: they are brief, but to the point, and are 


chiefly confined to the solution of the rendering 
of difficult passages and grammatical difficulties 
A synopsis of the contents is prefixed to the 
notes of each book; and a Latin-English Lexi- 
con, and a Historical aud a Geographical Index, 
which occupy more than a hundred pages, afford 
all the assistance which is necessary fur the in- 
terpretation of the text and a knewledge of the 
locality. There is also a life of Cesar, chieflv 
taken from Dymock; while a map of Gaul, and 
some engravings and plans illustrative of the 
text (as, for instance, in the case of the descrip- 
tion of the bridge over the Rhine in the fourth 


book, which without some such aid is pertectly 
incomprehensible by the pupil) materially en- 
hance the value of this edition. Mr. Spencer 


appears tu have spared no pains to ensure its 
completeness and comprehensiveness; so as to 
supply all the wants of the youthful student, 
without enfecbling his energies by too much 
help ; and the skill and tact which have charac- 
terized his previous editorial efiurts have been 
displayed to no less advantage in this edition of 
one of the most favorite classic authors. 

Ovid is generally the next book put into a 
boy’s hand after Caesar, and behold a new edition 
of the Metamorphoses, by N C. Brooks, A.M., 
is already before us; we shall endeavor to give 
an account of it in next week’s paper. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Recent Engravings and Works of Art publish- 
ed on the Continent:— 


To-Day—Joy! 
Jounnnin. 

To Morrow—Sorrow! Painted by Landelle, engraved 
by Jon tnnin. 

Combat du Taureau. Six large prints. 

Choice Studies, 36 to 41. By Emile Lassalle. 

Amazones, No. 11 and 12. By Alfred De Dreux. 

Who Goes There? By Alfred De Dreux. 

ae. Painted by Barrias, drawn on stone by Las- 
salle. 

~ hare Painted by Barrias, drawn on stone by Las- 
salle. 

Curiosity Punished. Yainted by Biard. 

~1 Scene at the Custom House. Painted by Biard. 

Portrait of Adolphe Thiers. Drawn by Alophe. 
Pa ~guge of Cabet, Chief of the Communists. Drawn by 

ophe. 

Portrait of the Archbishop of Paris. Drawn by Alophe. 

Portrait of Emile de Girardin. Drawn by Alophe. 


All the above prints imported by Goupil, Vi- 


bert & Co., 289 Broadway, and offered to the 
trade. 


Painted by Landelle, engraved by 


Publishers’ Circular. 

Having been compelled, in many instances, to glean the 
titles from Advertisements in the daily papers, this list has 
not been as full and perfect in every particular as it is our 
desire to make it. Henceforth, if publishers, inimediately 
upon the issue of any work, will forward to us a copy of 
the title page and the price, marked “ Literary World’s 
weekly list,” all defic'encies of this kind will be remedied. 

April 22. OSGOOD & CO. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM |]6rH TO 23D SEPT. 


AMERICAN MANUAL, containing a Brief Outline of 
the Origin and Progress of Political Power, and the Laws 
of Nations, &c., adupted to the Use of Schools, Acade- 
mies, and the Pablic, by Joseph B. Barleigh, A.M. 
(Boston : James Munroe & Co ) 

CHAMPLIN \J. T )—Select Popular Orations of De- 
mosthenes, with Notes and a Chronological Table, by 
J.T. Champlin, Professor of Greek and Latin in Water- 
ville College. /Boston: James Manroe & Co.) 

CULUMBIAN (THE) DRAWING BOOK, designed for 
Schools and Private Instruction, by W. B. Shattuck, 
No.1 (Cincinnati: Bradley & Anthony: New York : 
Cady & Burgess). 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY, No. 28. 

GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE for October, 25 cts. 

GODEY’'S LADY’S BOOK for October, 25 cts. 

LANE’'S NEW TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN 
Nights, Part 7 (Harpers), 25 cts. 

MARKHAM’S (MRS.) HIS1'tORY OF FRANCE, from 
the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar to the Reign of 





Louis Philippe. Edited, with Notes and Additions 
Jacob Abbot (Harpers). mp cued 
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WILLIAMS (J. 8 )—Principles of Medicine ; comprising 
General Pathology and Therapeutics, and a Brief 
General View of Etiology, Nosology, Semeiology, Di- 
agnosis, Prognosis, and Hygienics. By Charles J. B. 
Williams, M.D.F.R.S. Edited by Meredith Clymer, 
M.D. I vol &vo. (Phila.: Lea & Blonchard.) 

ZOUCH (THOM AS). —The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir 
Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooper, Mr. George Her- 
bert, and Dr. Robert Sinderson. By Izaak Walton, with 
some Accountof the Author snd hia writings, by Thos 
Zouch, D.D., F.L.8. New edition, 75 ets (Pateam). 


LIST OF FOREIGN BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
IN EUROPE. 

BERTHET (ELIE).—Le chiieau d'Auvergne. 
royal l@mno. 6s 

BOCTHOR (ELUIOUS).—Dictionnaire francais-arabe. 
2 ealition, va. 404. “ 

BOUUSQUET.—Nowveau traité de la vaccine et des érup- 
tions varicleuses. 8ve, 

CAMPAGNE de circum-navigation de la frégate I’ Artée- 
mise pendant les années 1837, 1833, 1839. et 1840, sous 
le commoundement ce M. Laplace, cv pitaine de vaissean, 

yubliée par ordre du gouvernement sous les auspices de 
linistre de la marine. Tom. 4, Liv. 7 and 8, 7s. each. 

CARREY —Reeueil complet des actes du gouvernement 
provisoire (février, mars, avril, mai, 1848), avec des 
notes eyplicntives, des tables chronologiques et une 
table alphabéetique, analytique et raisonnée des ma- 
tiéres. 12mo, bs. 

DU CAMP.—Souvenirs et paysages d’Orient, Smyrne, 
Ephése, M«gnesié, Constantinople, Scio. &vo, 6s. 

FOURIER (CHARLES) —Analyse da mécanisme de 
lagiotage. etde la méthode mixte en étude de l’attrac- 
tion. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

GROS (ALBIN).—Descriptions des oursins fossiles du de- 
partément de I'Isére, précédés de notions élémentaires 
sur l'organisation et In glossologie de cette classe de 
zoophytes, et suivie d'une notice zoologique sur les 
divers terrains de I’lvére. 8vo. 5a. 

(Tiré & trés-petit nombre.) 

GUERIN (LEON ),.—Histoire maritime de France. Tome 
3—Maritime contemporsine de 1794 a 1848. 8vo. 2s. 
GUILGOT.—Dictionauire de la compatibilité des douanes. 

Avo. Os. 6d. 

HAN'‘N.—Dos consequences des condamnations pénales 
rélativementa |» capacité des personnes. 8vo. 5s. 

JACQUIN et DUESBERG.—Dictionnaire d'antiquites 
chretiennes. 8Svo. 5s. 

JOURN EES (les) de juin 1843. Par un garde nationale. 
Bvo. 4a. 

JOURNEES de 93 et de 1830, par l’auteur des Journées de 
février 1842, Récit anecdotique, suivi d'une paraliéle 
des trois révolations. 8vo. 20s. 


2 vols. 
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Niles’s Weekly Register. 

HE Subscriber having purchased from the Represen- 

tatives of the late Hezextan Nives, all the remain- 
ing sets and odd volumes of this Register, will be happy 
to furnish full sets or odd volumes of the fifty-one volumes 
printed by Mr. Niles, including the Index to the first twelve 
volumes; also sets of the twenty-three volumes, 4to. to 
complete the series to this time—in all seventy four vols. 
All persons who have full sets, or any volumes of this 
work, and disposed to sell them, will please send me a 
statement of what they have and the prices they will take 
for them, description of binding, &c, &c. 

All the Laws, Documents, Journals, Registers of De- 
bates, State Papers, Archives of the Government, and all 
Books subscribed for or published by order of Congress, 
are for sale by the subscriber. 

GEORGE TEMPLEMAN, Bookseller, 
s23tf Washington City. 





Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, 


Just Published 


THE NINTH EDITION 


OF THE 


FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF 
AMERICA. 
By A..J. DOWNING, Eso. 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth extra, $1 50. 


PUTNAM, Publisher, Importer, &c. 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 


ART-UNION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HE Distribution of the Prizes of this Art-Union will 
tuke plxce on the I6th Uctober next, until which 
time Subscriptions will be received. 

Subscribers who have not received their Engravings for 
the current yeur, will please call and get them. Circu 
lars, giving a detail of the Plans of tte Lnstitution, can be 
had on application to 

JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon, Sec’y, 
slow 497 Bradway, Art-Union Building. 





NATIONAL MINIATURE GALLERY. 


EDWARD WHITE (Late J. R. CLARK). 
247 Broadway, New York 
(Over the Jewelry Store of Ball, Tompkins & Black). 

HS really splendid establishment has been recently 

still further improved by its present proprietor, and 
now offers every facility tor the rapid production of Da- 
guerreoty pe Miniatures of the most extraordinary beauty. 
The rooms are very large and commodioas, and arrarge- 
ments hove been made expressly with a view of taking 
groups of figures. 

The Specimens of this wondrous art in this Gallery 
(there being near a thousand Portraits of all our most cele- 
brated men) should be examined by all who wish Daguer- 
reotype Miniatures, in order to see to what an astonishing 
degree of perfection this art has been brought. These 
Pictures are so accurate in outline, perspective, and fore- 
shortening, and so delicate in light, shade, and hue, as to 
surpass al! others in their exquisite beauty. 

We are sure that intelligent persons, who can distin- 
guish between a good and bad picture, will sot long con- 
tinue to purchase Daguerreotypes that have nothing to re-" 
commend them bat their low price. 

The Pablic are respectfully invited to visit this Gallery 
Prices as formerly. 816 3m 


Mason and Webb’s New Singing Book. 
THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. 


By MASON & WEBB. 


Now ready for delivery, ** The National Psalm- 
ist; a new Collection of Church Music, &c , 
by Lowell Mason and George James Webb.” 


HIS work, upon which more than three years of labor 
have been expended, is now presented to Choristers, 
Teachers of Music, and others, as a most complete 


MANUAL OF PSALMODY, 


adapted to the use of Choirs, Congregations, Singing 
Schools, and Masical Socicties. 

In addition to a large variety of entirely New Music 
furnished in part by native or foreign contributors ex- 
pressiy for the work, * The National Psalmist’ is believed 
to contuin a larger amount, than any other collection, of 
the rich and standard old tunes, which have stood the 
test of ages, but many of which are new to this 
country. 

It contains most of the popular English Chants, and its 





worship and Choir practice. 
Its Indexes are very complete ; embracing besides the 
usual! Alphabetical and Metrical Indexes, an Index to 





First Line» of Hymns, &e., and “ Descriptive Tables” in 
which the tunes are classified according to their style and 
character. 

“Tbe National Psalmist” contains 119 tunes in Long 
Metre ; 137 in Common Metre; 77 in Short Metre, and 99 
| of various Particular Metres, embracing all the varieties in 
use ; also, 37 Anthems and Set Pieces, many of them fur- 
nished expressly for the work by distinguished English 
Composers, and 107 Chants—including the Canticies of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Teachers and others interested are invited to call and 
examine this work. Published and for sale by 


TAPPAN, WHITTEMORE & MASON, 
114 Washington Street, Boston. 


HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Web- 
ster, LL.D. 


WITH ACCENTED VOCABULARIES OF CLASSICAL, 
TURE, AND MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
BY WILLIAM G. WEBSTER. 


This is a neat duodeciimo volume of 360 pages, and is de- 
signed to furnish for schools a vocabulary of the more com 
mon words which constitute the body of our languuge, 
with numerous technical terms in the sciences and arts, 
and many words and phrases from other languages, which 
are often wet with in English books, with a brief definition 
of each. Such participles, as are also adjectives, have 
been inserted immediately after their verbs, as well as 
those which are irregular, or not of easy formation, but 
mostly without definition, as their meaning may be easily 
deduced from the primitive under which they stand. I rre- 
gular plurals are given in this work, as also the plurals of 
nouns in ey, there being a great tendency even among god 
writers to mis-spell plurals of this class. Subjoined to the 
work are also accented vocabularies of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture proper names, and a list of modern Geographical 
names, with their pronunciation as given by the latest au- 
thorities. 

The orthography and pronunciation in this volume are 
made to correspond closely with the recent editions of Dr. 
Webster’s works, issued under the editorship of Prof. 
Goodrich, of Yale College. Published and for sale 

HUNTINGTON & SAVAG 
a5 tf 216 Pearl street, N. York. 


SCRIP- 





Authems, inostly new, are well adapted both for Church | 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Now Just Ready, 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


or 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, A.M., F.R.S. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 


In one elegant demy ifmo. volume. Frontispiece, Stec! 
Plate, bound in cloth, gilt, and gilt edges, 
Turkey, &c. &c. 


The same, 32mo. Various Bindings. 


THE SYBIL’S CAVE; 
A Book of Poetical Oracles. 


In Two Parts, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


THE 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED 


By MRS. ANNA BACHE, 

One volume, 32mo. muslin gilt, and gilt edges. 
THE OFFERING OF LOVE. 
THE GIFT OF LOVE. 

THE CASKET OF LOVE. 
AFFECTYON’S GIFT. 
GIFT OF A FRIEND. 


32mo. mus. gt. eds. front. 


———— 


ANNUALS FOR 1849. 
THE HYACINTH ; 


Or, Affection’s Gift for 1849. 
Six Plates, fine cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP; 


A Token of Remembrance for 1849. 


Six Plates, moroceo gilt. 


THE PEARL; 


A Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-Day 
Present for 1549. 


Six fine colored Plates, cloth giit, and gilt edges. 


These Annuals have been much improved, and are 
offered as the most popular and salable in the Market. 


THE POETRY OF LOVE. Selected and Arranged by 
the Editor of “ Poetry of Affectious.” 32mo. cloth gilt, 
morocco, and ‘Turkey morocco super. 


COMMON PRAYER. 18mo. pica, splendidly bound in 
Bevelled Boards, Antique. 
‘ do. Alto Relievo. 
Do. do. Embossed silk velvet, sup. gilt Clasp. 


Published and for Sale by 
HENRY F. ANNERS, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
48 North Fourth street, below Arch, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8- BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





I, CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE NATURE AND 
Tendency of Free Institutions. By Frederick 
Grimke. 


Il. PIONEER HISTORY ; being an Account of the First 
Examinations ef the Obio Valley, and the Early 
Settlement of the Northwest Territory. By 8. P. 
Hildreth. 


Ill. THE WEST—ITS COMMERCE AND NAVIGA- 
tion. By James Hall. 

IV. COTTAGES AND COTTAGE LIFE. By C. W. 
Elliott. Containing Plans for Country Houses, adapt- 
ed to the Means and Wants of the People of the 
United States; with Directions for Building and Im- 
proving, for the laying out and embellishing © 
Grounds, with Sketches of Life in this Couauy. 

V. SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE; or, Contributions to 
the Improvement of School Huuses in the United 
States. By Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Rhode 
Isiand. 


Vl. PUBLIC ECONOMY OF THE UNITED a te 
8 





By Culvin Colton. 
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Owen's Classical Series. 





ROM the notices of these Works in the different Re- 

views, and Letters received from many of the first 
Classical Professors and Scholars in the country, we are 
fully warranted in saying, that they are not surpassed (if 
equalled) by any similar Series. 


OWEN’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
TENTH EDITION, 
With a new Engraved Map. 


{From Professor Felton, Harvard University. } 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of your 
excellent edition of the Annbasis. I have examined it 
with much eare, and like it far better than any other edi- 
tion l have everread. Itis so faithfully and laboriously 
prepared, that it will bear the closest scrutiny.” 


(from President Woolsey, of Yale College.) 
“This edition must be regarded, I think, as decidedly in 
advance of all others to which students of the Anabasis, 
in our country, hitherto have had access.” 


{From the North American Review.] 


“This is one ef the best prepared Classical School 
Books that has ever fallen under our notice.’’. 


OWEN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


[From the Princeton Biblical Repertory.) 
“Mr. Owen is entitled to the thanks of all true scholars 
for this beautiful edition, which is far from beiog a mere 
servile reprint” 


[From Professor Felton, Harvard University.] 
“have read the greater purt of your book with un- 
mixed pleasure. You have hit the nail precisely on the 
head. We use the book with the Freshmen.” 


[From President Woolsey, Yale College.] 
“You have placed before the student an apparatus for 
the study of the Odyssey, such as | know of nowhere else 
in the English Language.” 


OWEN’S XENOPHON’S CYROPADIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


[From Professor Sturges, Hanover College.} 

“ The ‘ Odyssey’ and ‘ Cyropedia’ of Prof. Owen appear 
fully equal to his* Anabasis ;’ and after using the latter 
for three years, I feel that I cannot give them a higher 
praise. The Anabasis is one of the very best edited 
Greek books I have ever used; learned, modest, and ex- 
act, and characterized throughout by a good sense and 
sound judgment much rarer than the learning. [ shall in- 
troduce the Odyssey here next term. I am glad Professor 
Owen is engaged with Thucydides, that most admirable 
and difficult author.” 


{From the Biblical Repertory.] 

“ The commendations which we have already bestowed 
on his ‘Anabuasis’ and ‘ Odyssey’ might here be repeated. 
We find the same elegance and correctness of text, and 
the same fulness and variety of annotation. All that Mr. 
Owen does in this way is marked with learning and care.” 


’ 
QWEN’S THUCYDIDES. 
This day Published, 

THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 
by Thucydides, according to the Text of L. Dindorf; 
with Notes, for the Use of Colleges, by John J. Owen, 
author of Notes to the “ Anabasis,” “ Odyssey,”’ &c. &c. 
One elegant volume, with a new ard beautiful Map of 
Greece, engraved on Steel expressly for this work.” 

“ We have no space for an extended notice of this hand- 
some volume, but would call to it the attention of profes- 
sors and other teachers in coll and academies, who 
will not fail to appreciate the merits by which it is com- 
mended to immediate introduction into our higher semina- 
ries of learning.”"—N. Y. Observer. 


“The works of Mr. Owen are most ably and honestly 
edited. We have no doubt that as fast as their real cha- 
racter is ascertained by examination, they will become the 
sane text-books for classical study.”"—New York Evan- 

{9 The above Books are sold at very Reasonable 
Prices. The demand is steadily increasing. At the same 
place can be had all Books that are in use in our Colleges, 
at the Lowest Prices. 

LEAVITT, TROW & CO, 

823 1t® 191 Broadway, New York. 





New Books per last Steamers. 
RECEIVED BY 
JOHN WILEY, 
No. 161 
Aide Memoire to the Military Sciences, framed 
from contributions of Officers of the different series. 


Vol. 2, part 1, F. to M. with numerous Pilates. Royal 
8vo boards, $5. 


Broadway. 


including numerous Statistics and Remarks on Ventila- | 
tion—Plans, and Drawings. 8vo. cloth, $4 50 


Chatham.—-The Speeches of the Ear! of Chat- 
ham in the Houses of Lords and Commons, with a Bio 
graphical Memoir, Introduction, and Explanatory Notes 
&vo. cloth, $1 75. 

Hallam’s Supplemental Notes to the View of 
the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. &vo. half 
cloth, $3 50. 

“ngland under the House of Hanover; its 
History and Condition during the Reigns of the three 
Georges. Illustrated from the Caricatures and Satires of 
the Day. By Thomas Wright, Exq. M.A., &e. Iilus- 
trated by Fairholt. 2 vols. 8vo. $9 50. 

Cecil (Rev. R.)—Original Thoughts on Vari- 

ous Passages of Scripture ; being the substance of Ser- 

mons never before published. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 

The Conquerors of the New World and their 

Bondsmen; being a Narrative of the principsl events 

which led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies and 

America. Vol. 1, 12mo. $1 75 

The Way of Faith; or, the Abridged Bible ; 

containing Selections from all the Books of Holy Writ. 

By Dr. M. Bidinger; for the use of Jewish Schools and 

Families. 8vo. cloth, $1 75. 

The Demarara Martyr.—Memoirs of the Rev. 

John Smith, Missionary. By E. A. Walibridge. 8vo. 

cloth, $2 25. 


Letters to an Aged Mother, by a Clergyman. 
$1. 


Cole’s Spinal Affections and the Prone System 
of Treating them. 3d Edition, 16mo. paper, 87 cents. 
Bosworth’s Compendious Anglo-Saxon and 

English Dictionary. 8vo. cloth, $3 5v. 

Simmonite’s Astro-Philosopher and Meteoro- 
logist. 8vo. half cloth, $3. 

Thompson’s Life in Russia ; or, the Discipline 
of Despotism. 12mo. $3 75. 

Glascock’s Naval Officers’ Manual. 
edition, med. 8vo. $3 75. 

Potter’s Specimens of Ancient English Archi- 
tecture; selected from Ecclesiastical Edifices; with 
Plans, Elevations, &c. Folio, $5 75. 

Macgregor’s Commercial Statistics. Vol. 4, 
8vo. $9 50. 


Second 





Just Ready, 
THE NINTH EDITION OF 


DOW NING’S 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 


In one 12mo. volume. 
NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1 50. 





Also, in Preparation, 


Downing’s Country Houses ; 
Or, New Designs for Rural Cottages, Farm- 
Houses, and Vilas, with Interiors 

and Furniture. 


Downing’s Fruits. 
New Edition, 8vo. 
WITH COLORED PLATES. 


JOHN WILEY, 
161 Broadway, New York, and 


Dunn on Winning and Working Coal Mines; | , 


BY COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
Store, No 191 Broadway, corner of Dey street, 


fe Liberal cash advances on all goods consigned for 
sale. 

NOOLEY, KEESE and HILL devote particular atten- 
/ tion to the sale of public and private Libraries—their 
!cilities for the arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of 
literary property, caniet be surpassed 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY EVENINGS, 
Sept. Vist, 2d, and Wd 
At 74 o'clock, at the Auction room, 
EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY, CON- 
PAINING A VERY LARGE AND COSTLY COL- 


LECTION OF THE MOST IMPORTANT WORKS IN 
THEOLOGY, DIVINITY, WRITINGS OF THE FA- 
THERS, REFORMERS, AND OLD ENGLISH DE 
VINES; SACRED AND ORIENTAL PHIL OLOGY; 
CLASSICA(, LITERATURE, &c , &e 

Among which are the works of Tiliotson, Barrow, Chil- 
lingworth, Houdley, Seeker, Horne, Uurd, Hooker, Jortin, 
Jeremy Taylor, Magee, Howe, Bunyan, Poole, Patrick, 


Lowth and Whitby, Ridgeley, Dwight, Beveridge, Dod 
dridge, Burnet, Roumine, Charnock. Boston, Leslie, South, 
Manton, Burton, Hammond, R. Hall, Hopkins, and inany 
other English Divines. Al! fine Library editions. 

A very curious collection of Books on The Romish 
Church, the Reformation, the Catholic Doctrines, &e. 
Writings of the Fathers, Sts. Ambrose, Lactantius, Epi- 
phanius., Eusebius, Justin Martyr, Ephrem Syrus, Dio 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Dionysius Areopygitw, Basil, Tertul- 
lian, Cyprinn, Athanasius, &c, in the originals. Works 
on Patristic Literature, Translations, &e. 


BIBLICAL, ORIENTAL, AND CLASSICAL PHILO- 
LOWY. 
Versions of the Scriptures, in various Languages. 
Fac-Similes of Greek MSS. 
The London Polyglot Bible (Walton's), with Castell’s 
Lexicon, compicte, fine copy. 8 vols. fol. 
Montfaucon’s Antiquities, 5 vols. fol. 
Breitinger’s Septuagint, 4 vols. 4to. 
Corpus Juris Civilis, 2 vols. fol. 
Fiecivlati’s Lexicon, 4 volts. fol. 
Bachirti Opera.2 vols. fol. 
Critici Sacri in 8. S. Biblia Annotationes. 
Freytag, Lexicon Arabiew. 3 vols. 4to. 
Ruxtorfii Concordautia, 9 vols. fol, 
Lexiconus in various Languages. 
Classical, Antiquarian, and Miscellaneous Books in great 
variety. 
£ Catalogues are now ready, and the Books on view atthe 
Auction Room. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 26th. 
At 7% o'clock, at the Auction Room. 


LAW LIBRARY.—A large and valuable Law Library. 
embracirg the best works of the profession. 


TEURSDAY, FRIDAY, axp SATURDAY EVENINGS 
Sept. 28th, 29th, and 30th. 
At 74 o'clock, at the Auction Rooms. 

One of the most valuable and extensive collections of 
Rare, Curious, and Lilastrated Works ever offered in this 
country; it embraces books printed in the 4th and 15th 
Centuries, consisting of Writings of the Fathers, Sacred 
and Oriental Philology, Classical Literature, and works of 
rare and elegant Illustrations of the Sciences, 

CataLoaues will be ready a week before the Sale. 





AT PRIVATE SALE, 


FIFTY CASES RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
recently received from London, embracing a great variety 
of Choice Oid Works, many of which are beautifully 
Illustrated ; together with a great variety of School, and 
other desirable Stock. 


Atso, a general assortment of Blank Books, Paper, and 
various articles in the Stationery line. 


Auso, Denon’s Great Work on Egypt, published 
order of Napoleon. s23 


AUCTION SALE OF BOOKS, ETC. 
BANGS, RICHARDS, AND PLATT, 


Auctwn and Commission Merchants, 
204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


by 
tf 








EGULAR Sales of Books, Stationery, &c., &c., on 

Monpays, Werpnespays, and Fripays, of xacu 
Wek. Consignments respectfully solicited, on which 
Cash advances will be made when required. 


AT PRIVATE SALE—1000 Harding’s Quarto Bibles, 
No. 1; 1000 do. do. Nos, 2,3, and 4; Also, a large assort- 
ment of Bibles in sheep extra, extra gilt, and Turkey mo- 
roceo bindings, for sale cheap, by the case or smaller 
quantities. 


BLANK BOOKS.—An extensive assortment of Blank 
Books, foolscap, demy and medium sizes, in full sheep and 
half Russia bindings ; also, half bound Blanks, Jong and 
broad fold quartes; Memorandum Books, tion 





823 13 Paternoster Row, London. 








Books, Scrap Books, Portfolios, &c., well ple na to 
which the attention of the trade is invited. a2uf 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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“STOWE CATALOGUE.” 


PAPLD LLLP LDL PDL PII FIV 


THE 


Immediately upon the conclusion of the Sale at Stowe, will be Published, 
A Priced and Annotated Edition 


OF 


THE STOWE CATALOGUE, 


WITH 


OF ALL THE PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS, THE 
PURCHASER OF EVERY LOT, AND THE PRICE AT 
WHICH EACH WAS SOLD; 


INTERSPERSED WITH 


Anecdotal Reminiscences of the Sale. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
THE 


NAME OF 


BY HENRY R. FORSTER, 


OF THE ‘‘ MORNING POST’? NEWSPAPER. 


Tur great interest excited by the distribution of the Duxe or Bucktnenam's superb Collection has suggested 
the publication of the proposed Volume, its object being to supply an useful record of the various magnificent works 
of art, and other historical treasures, which, for ages past, have rendered Srowe so pre-eminently interesting among 
the palatial residences of the English nobility. By Connoisseurs and Collectors the proposed record must of ne- 
cessity be highly prized; while its value to Purchasers and Dealers is too obvious to require comment, 


The Volume will be handsomely printed on Foolscap Quarto. 


As only a limited number will be printed, parties wishing to secure Copies should forward their Names as early 
as possible to 
G. P. PUTNAM (Agent for the Publisher), 


823 It 155 Broapway, New York. 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
twenty-eight Price 374 cents. 
Orders from the trade respectfully solicited. 
Published and for sale by booksellers “ert 
DERBY, MILLE 


STANFORD & SWORDS 


LATELY PUBLISHED 
HORNE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


Containing his most invaluable Treatise on the Book of 
Psalms. 2 vols. 8vo. 


STEPS TO THE ALTAR. Reprint of a late English 
work. l6mo. 


DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION; containing 
Bishop Wilson on the Lord’s Supper and Sacra Privata. 
32mo. 


BROWNELL’S COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
Common Prayer. 8vo. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. New edition. 
SHORT'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 8vo. 


JONES OF NAYLAND’S TREATISE ON THE DOC- 
trine of the Trinity, 18mo. 


HORNE’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 8vo. 


NEANDER’'S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
ligion. 8vo. 


HAWKSTONE. By Prof. Sewell. 
edition. 12mo. 


MARK WILTON, the Merchant's Clerk. 2d edit. 12mo. 
ALWAYS HAPPY. A New Juvenile. With engravings. 


New and cheap 


IN PRESS. 


SERMONS by Archdeacon Manning. 3 vols. 8vo. 
WILSON'S Treatise on the Lord’s Supper. 32mo. 
WILSON’S Sacra Privata. 32mo. 

J}. AW’S Serious Call. 12mo. 

WYATT’'S Christian Offices. 12mo. 

STANFOKD'S Aged Christian's Companion. 8vo. 
THE Young Cottagers. 

BOOK of Common Prayer. 32mo. large type, 
HORNE'S Discourses. 8vo. 

PROPER Lessons of the Prot. Episcopal Church. 16mo. 
ILLUSTRATED Edition of Cousin Bertha’s Stories. 


Do. do. VastArmy. By Monroe. 
eu 





my6 tf Auburn, New York. 


DRINKER & MORRIS, 
Richmond, Virginia, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Publish the following Valuable Books: 


TATE’S DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 
One Volume 8vo. 

TATE’S ANALYTICAL DIGESTED INDEX of the Re- 
ported Cases of the Court of Appeals and General 
Court of Virginia: from Washington to Third Grat- 
tan's Reports: with a Repertorium of the Cases, Doubly 
and Sy reer Arranged. 2 vols. 8vo. 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM BOOK, New and Revised 
Edition. The most complete Book of Forms ever pub- 
lished. 1 volume, 12mo. 

JOYNES ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS, 
1 volume, &vo. 

HOWISON'S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA: from its Dis- 
covery and Settlement by Europeans to the Present 
Time. 2 volumes, 8vo. The only complete and ac- 
knowledged History of the State ever published. 

CROZET’S ARITHMETIC. An Arithmetic for Schools 
and Colleges. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of the 
Richmond Academy, late State Engineer uf Virginia, 
and formerly Professor of Engineering at West Point. 
1 volume, I 2mo. 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
By Andrew Broaddus. A New and Revised Edition. 





D & M. beg to assure the Trade that all Books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 
pains spared to bring them | cme wow befure the Vir- 
ginia public. No charges for Advertising 

noe on hand, complete Sets of the Virginia Reports 
and all Virginia Law Books. al9 ilt 





NEW BOOKS 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUsr PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE WORKS. 


MEDICAL. 


1. CHRISTISON AND GRIFFITH'S DISPENSATORY ; 
a Comment«ry on the Pharmacop@ias of Great Bri 
tain and of the United Stites; comprising the Natu- 
ral History, Description, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Ac 
tions, Uses and Doves of the Articles of the Materia 
Medica. In one 8vo. volume, of over 1000 very large 
pages, and 216 woodcats. 

2. BARTLETT'S INQUIRY INTO THE DEGREE 
of Certainty in Medicine, and into the Nature and 
Extent of its Power over Diseases. One vol. small 
8vo. 84 pages. [Just ready 

3. NEILL AND SMITH'S ANALYTICAL COMPEN- 
dium of the Various Branches of the Medical 
Sciences, for the Use and Examination of Students, 
In one large royal L2mo. vol. of over 900 pages, with 
about 350 woodcuts. Strongly bound in leather, with 
raised bands; or, in seven parts, paper. Any part sold 
separately. 

4. WILSON'’s SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY, 
General and Special. A new edition, by P. B. God- 
dard, M.D. Ia one large 8vo. vol. of about 600 pages, 
with 252 beautiful wood engravings. 

5. FERGUSSON'’S SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL SUR- 
ioe Third American, from the last English edition. 

n one lurge 8vo. vol. of 630 pages, with 274 illustra- 


6. WILLIAMS'S PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE; com- 
prising General Pathology and Therapeutics, and a 
brief General View of aecieay. Nosology, Semeiolo- 
gy, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Hygienics. ‘Third Ame- 
nean edition, from the second and ootoune London 
edition. Edited, with Additions, ~, M ith Clymer, 
M.D. In one &vo. vol. of 440 

7. GARDNER'S MEDICAL CHEMISTRY, for the Use 
of Students; being a Manual of the Science, with its 
Applications to Toxicology, Physiology, Therapeu- 
tics, Hygiene, &c. In one handsome vol. royal 12mo. 
of over 400 pages ; with woodcuts. 

8. SARGENT ON! BANDAGING AND OTHER POINTS 
of Minor Surgery. in one handsome vol, royal 12mo. 
of 400 pages, with 128 woodcuts. 

9. MAYNE’S DISPENSATORY AND THERAPEUTI- 
cal Remembrancer: comprising the Entire Lists of 
Materia Medica, with every Practical Formula com- 

sed in the Three British Pharmacope@ias. With 
elative ‘Tables subjoined, illustrating by upwards of 
600 Examples, the Extemporaneous Forms and Com- 
binations suitable for the different Medicines. Edited, 
with the Addition of the Formule of the United States 
Pharmacopeia, by R. E. oe M.D. In one I2mo. 
vol, extra cloth, of over 300 puge 
. MANUALS ON THE BLOOD. ‘AND URINE. By 
J. W. Griffith, G. O. Rees, and A. Markwick. The 
whole forming one large 12mo. vol. of 460 pages, with 
100 figures on five plates. 

SOLLY ON THE HUMAN BRAIN ; its Structure, 
Physiology, and Diseases: with a Description of the 
Typical Form of the Brain in the Animal Kingdom. 
In 1 8vo. vol. with 120 woodcuts. 

TAYLOR ON POISONS IN RELATION TO 
Medical i and Medicine In I large 8vo. 
vol. of 688 pa 

. MEIGS ON \ FEMALES AND THEIR DISEASES, 
in a Series of Letters to his Class. In 1 large and 
beautifully printed 8vo. of 680 pages. 

. CHURCHILL ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
of Midwifery. With Notes and Additions, by R. M. 
Huston, M.D. 3d American edition, revised and im- 
proved by the Author. In I very handsome &vo. vol. 
of 526 pages, with 128 illustrations. 

BLAKISTON’S PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 
on certain Diseases of the Chest, and on the Princi- 
ples of Auscultation. In 1 &vo. vol. 

BURROWS ON THE DISEASES OF THE CERE- 
bral Circulation, and on the Connexivn between the 
Affections of the Brain and the Diseases of the Heart, 
with colored plates. 1 vol. 8vo. 

. WHITEHEAD ON THE CAUSES AND TREAT- 
ment of Abortion and Sterility ; being the Result of an 
extended Practical Inquiry into the Physiological and 
Morbid Conditions of the Uterus. In 1 8vo. vol. 

. LALLEMAND ON THE CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, 
and ‘Treatment of Spermatorrhes. ‘Translated by 
H. J. M'Dougall. In 1 8vo. vol. 

. MATTEUCCrS PHYSICAL PHASNOMENA OF 
Living Beings. Edited by Pereira. 1 vol. 12mo. 
cloth, with woodcuts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


20. STEINMETZ’S HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, 
from the Foundation of their Society to its Suppres- 
sion by Pope Clement XIV.; their Missions through- 
out the World; their Educational System and Litera- 
ture; with their Revival and Present State. In2 
crown 8vo., vols. extra cloth. 

21. LOUIS BLANC’S HISTORY OF TEN YEARS, 
or, France under Louis Philippe. In 2 large an 
handsome vols. crown &vo. extra cloth. 

. LOUIS BLANC’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
Revol ition of 1789. In 1 vol. crown 8vo extra cloth. 

. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. li 1 
neat royal J2mo, vol. extra cloth. 
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WORKS ON. 


AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, AND BOTANY, 


FOR SALE BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


I. AGRICULTURE. 


Bouissangault.—Agricultural Chemistry: Ru- 
ral Economy, in its Relations with Chemistry, Physics, 
and Meteorology ; or, Chemistry applied to Agriculture 
By J. B. Bouissangault. Translated, with Notes, &c., 
by George Law, Agriculturist. 12ino. over 500 pages, 
$1 50. New York. 

British Husbandry; exhibiting the Farming 
Practice in various purts of the United Kingdom. Nu- 
merous engravings, 3 vols. 8vo. $4 50. London. 


Browne (D. J.)—The Trees of America ; 
Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Botanically Deli- 
neated, and Scientifically and Popularly Described. 
Iilastrated by numerous engravings, | vol. 8vo. $4 50. 

New York. 


Buel (J.)—The Farmer’s [nstractor: consist- 
ing of Essays, Practical Directions, &c. for the Manage- 
ment of the Farm and the Garden. 2 vols. 18mo. $1. 

New York. 


—— The Farmer’s Companion; or, Essays 
on the seam pe aud Practice of American Husbandry. 
1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts. New York. 

Davy (Sir H.)—Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry, in a Course of Lectures for the Board of 
Agricultare. 1 vol. 8vo. $4. London. 


Donaldson (John).—A Treatise on Manures ; 
their Nature, Preparation, and Application: to which is 
added, a Miscellaneous Article on Farming. Illustrated 
with cuts, 1 vol. 8vo. $1 25. London. 


Farmer’s Treasure (The): containing “ Falk- 
ner's Farmer’s Manual,” and “Smith's Productive 
Farming” (bound together). 12mo. 75 cts. 


Farming for Ladies; or, a Guide to the Poul- 
try-Yard, the Dairy, and Piggery. By the Author of 
“ British Husbandry.’ 1 vol. limo. $2. London. 

Falkner.—The Farmer’s Manual: a Practical 
Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures, founded 
from Experiments on varions Crops; with a brief Ac- 
count of the most Recent Discoveries in Agricultural 
Chemistry. By F. Falkner, and the Author of ** British 
Husbandry.” 12mo. cloth, 5U cts. New York. 


Hillyard (C.)—Practical Farming and Graz- 
ing. ete. ‘th edition, 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. London. 
Johnson (C. W.)—The Farmer’s Encyclopx- 

dia, and Dictionary of Rural Affiirs; embracing all the 
most Recent Discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry. 
lllustrated by wood engravings of the best modern Ag- 
ricultural Implements. 1 vol Svo. $10. London 
—— Adapted to the United States. By Gou- 


verneur Emerson. 1 vol. 8vo. $4. Phila. 
—— The Farmer’s Medical Dictionary, for 
the Diseases of Animals. 1 vol. 18mo. $1 75. 
Liebig (Prof.)—Chemistry in its Application 
Pf Agriculture and Physiology. A new edition, l2mo. 


Loudon (J.C.)—Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 
lilustrated with several hundred engravings, 1 vol. 8vo. 
$10. London. 


Low (David).—Elements of Practical Agri- 
culture ; comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the 
Husbanary of the Domestic Animals, and the Economy 
of the Farm. 4th edition, 1 vol. 8vo. $5 50. London. 


Lawson (Peter).—The Agriculturist’s Manual ; 
being a familiar Description of the Agricultural Plants 
cultivated in Europe. t vol. 8vo $2 25. London. 

Morton (John).—The Nature and Property of 
Soils; the best means of permanently increasing their 
Productiveness, and on the rents and profits of Agricul- 
ture. 1 vol. 8vo, $2 75. London. 

Marshal! (J. T.)—The Farmer’s Hand-Book : 
being a Full and Comple’e Guide for the Farmer and 
Emigrant. 1 vol. t2mo. illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings, $1. New York. 

Miles.—The Horse’s Foot, and how to keep it 
Sound ; with [llastrations. By William Miles. From 
the 3d English edition, 12mo. paper cover, 25 cts. 

New York. 

Petzholdt (Alexander).—Lectures to Farmers 
on Agricultural Chemistry. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 





ae" PPS 
Russell (Joseph).—A Treatise on Practical 
and Chemical Agricalture; with a Dissertativn on the 
Cultivation of the Soi), 1 vol. 8vo. $2. London. 


Sproule (John).—El!ements of Practical Agri- 
culture; comprehending the Nature, Properties, and 
Improvement of Soils; the Structure, Fanctions, and 
Cultivation of Plants; and the Husbandry of the Do- 
mestic Animals of the Farm. 3d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 
$3 5v. London. 

Smith.—Productive Farming : a Familiar Di- 
gest of the most Kecent Discoveries ot Liebig, Davy, 
Johnson, and other celebrated Writers on Vegetabie 
Chemistry, showing how the results of Tillage might be 
greatly Augmented. By Joseph A. Smith. L2mo.cioth, 
30 cents. 


Stephens (Henry).—The Book of the Farm ; 
detailing the Laburs of the Farmer, Steward, Plough- 
man, &c. &c., with numerous Liustratiuns; to which 
are added Notes, &c. by John 8. Skinner. Vol. 1. } 

New York. | 

Complete in 3 vols. Edinburgh edition, 

26. 





Il. BOTANY. 
Bigelow (Jacob).—Florula Bostoniensis. A 





Collection of Plants of Boston and its Vicinity, with 
their Generic and Specific Characters, and occasional 
remarks. ‘I'hird edition, enlarged. 1 vol. 12ino. Boston, $1. 


Catlow (Agnes).—Popular Field Botany. Con- 
taining a Familiar and Technical Description of the 
Plants most common to the various localities of the 
British Isies. 1 vol. square I6mo. $2; colored plates, 
$2 75 

Gray (Asa).—A Manual of the Botany of the | 
Northern United States, arranged according to the Na- | 
tural System. 1 vol. l2mo. $2. Boston. | 


The Botanical Text Book ; comprising, | 
Part 1, An Introduction to Stractural and Physiological | 
Botany. Part 2, The Principles of Systematic Botany, | 
illustrated with more than 1000 engravings on wood. 1 

vol. 12mvo. $1 75. 


Henshall (John).—A Practical Treatise on the | 
Cultivation of Orchidaceous Plants ; with Remarks on 
their Geographical Disuibution. 1 vol. 8vo. London. 

Henslow (Rev. J. 8.)—The Principles of De- | 
scriptive and Physiological Botany. 1 vol. 16mo. $1 75. | 

London. | 

Henfrey.—Outlines of Structural and Phy-— 
sivlogical Botany : with numerous illustrations. 1 vol. | 
l2mo. $2 75. London. 

Lindley (John).—An Introduction to Botany, | 
with six copper plates, and pumerous wood @ngravings. | 
Thr.d edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 34 5U. London. 

The Vegetable Kingdom; or, the 

Structure, Classification, and Uses of Plants, illustrated 

upon the Nataral System, with upwards of 590 illustra- 

tions. Second edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $8. London. 

The Ladies’ Botany of Professor Lind- 

ley ,abridged by the Aathor, with numerous woodcuts. 

For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. Second 

edition 1 vol. I2mo. $2. 

The Elements of Botany Structural 

and Physiological. Lluastrated, 8vo. $3 50. 

School Botany; or, the Rudiments of 

Botanical Science. A new edition, with nearly 400 
illustrations. 8vo. $1 75. London. 

Loudon (Mrs.)—The First Book of Botany ; 
being a Piain and Brief Introduction to that Science. 1 
vol. 18mo. 75 cis. 

Loudon (J. C.)—Encyclopedia of Plants. A 
new revised edition, several thousand engravings. 1 
vol. $20. 

Paxton (J.)—Botanical Pocket Dictionary, 
Edited by Professor Lindiey. 12mo. $4 50. 

Pratt (Anne).—The Pictorial Catechism of 
Botany. 1 vol. 18mo., 50 cts. 

Schleiden (M. J.)—The Plant; a Biography, 
in a Series of Popular Lectures. Translated by Arthur 


Henfrey, with five colored plates and thirteen wood en- 
gravings. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 50. 

















New York. |7 





Torrey and Gray.—Flora of North America- 
Vol. 1, $6. 


Ill. GARDENING. 


Brown (James).—The Forester; being Plain 
and Practical Directions for the Planting, Rearing. and 
General Management of Forest Trees, 1 vol. 8vo. $1 75. 


Buist (Robert)—The Rose Manual; con- 
taining Accurate Descriptions of al! the finest varieties 
of Roses. With Engravings. Second edition, with Ad- 
ditions, 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts. Philadelphia. 

Flower Garden Directory. 12mo. 
Philadelphia. 

The Family Kitchen Gardener ; con- 

taining Plainand Accurate Descriptions of all the differ- 

ent Species and Varieties of Culinary Vegetables. | vol. 
12ino. 75 cts. New York. 


Culpepper’s Herbal, improved. A new Herbal 
of all the British and Foreign Herbs, Plants, Roots, &c. 
1 vol, 12mo. $1 25. 

Downing (A. J.)—A Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Landscape Gardening. With Remarks 
on Raral Architecture. Second edition, eniarged, re- 
vised, and newly illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. N. York. 

——— The Fruits and Fruit Trees of Ame- 
rica ; or, the Culture, Propagation, and Management, in 
the Garden and Orchard, of Fruit Trees generally. 
Illustrated with many engravings. 1 vol. lzmo. $1 50. 

New York. 

Gardener’s (The) Magazine ; embracing many 
valuable communications on various subjects relating to 
Gardening, Agriculture, &c. 9 vols. 8vo. $15. 


Greenwood (Col. G.)—The Tree-Lifter; or,a 
New Method of Transplanting Forest Trees. 1 vol. 
8vo. $2. 

Hoare (C.)—A Practical Treatise on the Cul- 
tivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls 1 vol. 12mo. 
75 cts, Boston. 

Johnson (George W.)—A Dictionary of Mo- 
dern Gardening. 1 vol. 12mo. $2 75, London. 

American edition, $1 75. 

Linnzus and Junius on the Rise and Progress 
of Systematic Botany. 

Loudon (Mrs.)——The Ladies’ Flower Garden 
of Ornamental Annuals. 48 colored plates. 4to. $10. 

The Ladies’ Flower Garden of Orna- 

mental Bulbous Plants, 58 colored plates. 4to. $14. 

The Ladies’ Flower Garden of Orna- 
mental Perennials. 96 colored plates. 2 vols. demy 4to. 
British 


$24. 
Wild Flowers. 
plates, 4to. $14. 


The Amateur Gardener’s Calendar; 
being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as 
well as what should be done, in a Garden, ‘in each 
month, with Plain Rules to do what is requisite. With 
numerous illustrations. 1 vol. 12a. $2 50. London. 

Gardening for Ladies, and the Ladies’ 
Companion to Flower Gardening. Edited by A. J. 
Downing. 12a. illastrated, $1 50. New York. 
The Ladies’ Companion to the Flower 

Garden. 12mo. $1 75. London. 
Loudon (J. C.)—-Encyclopedia of Gardening. 
Iilustrated with several hundred engravings, $12. 

° London. 
Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs ; 
being the Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, abridg- 
ed : containing the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Britain, 
with engravings of nearly all the Species. J} vol. 8vo. 

14. 





$1 25. 














60 colored 











Suburban Horticulturist ; an Attempt 
to Teach the Science and I’ractice of the Culture of the 
Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Gardens. 8vo. illustrated, 
$4 50. 





Suburban Gardener and Villa Compa- 
nion. &vo. 300 cuts, $5 50. London, 
Lothian (James).—Practical Hints on the 


Culture and General Management of Alpine or Rock 
Plants. [iustrated with colored plates. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 


Maund (B.)\—The Book of Hardy Flowers ; 
or, Gardener's edition of the Botanic Garden. 1 vol. 4to, 


$2 75. London. 
Main (Jas.)—The Villa and Cottage Florist’s 
Directory. 12mo. $1. 
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COOPER'S BEE HUNTER!! 


wr errs 


THE OAK PENINGS; 


THE BEE HUNTER. 
FENIMORE COOPER. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


The following Notices have already appeared. 


“Itis one of those life-picturing books which can scarcely fail to please every render. Western character, often 
created by circumstances, or if not created, shaped thereby, assumes a variety of feature, the contemplation of which | 
never fails to afford rich amusement, Cooper has, in this novel, drawn some of the happiest scenes that even his high 
descriptive powers have cver produced ’—Troy Whig. 

* Western character, shaped and controlled as it i, by the force of circumstances, is rarely portray: d, and there is a 
happy vein of humor pervading the work, that will secure for it a large circle of readers. The title is purely the lan- | 
guage of the Far West, where formerly the pursuit of the wild bee, and the appropriation of its stored-up sweets, | 
formed a peculiar and lucrative employment to quite a number of the hardy pioneer settlers.""— Tribune 

“ Belongs to the early class of tales by the author; and, in our opinion, equal to the very best of 
Weekly Dispatch. 

“ The scenes are laid athome. The book is, we are happy to say, in the authur’s old style ; and to say this is to 
estublish its merit.”"— Boston Atlas. 


The Adventures of a Medical 


BEING STORIES IN MY LIFE. 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Surgeon, R.N. 
IN TWO VOLS.—PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Extracts from many Notices of this Work. 


“ We welcome a great addition just made to our ‘ravelled literature. Our records of travels, and of historical and 
biographical events, give the first place to our narrators. Mr. Douglas has placed himself in the front rank of this 
class of writers.”"— Examiner . 

** The most extraordinary production that has issued from the press for years.""— Weekly Chronicle. 

“ Original, vigorous, edifying, and absorbingly interesting.’ —Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
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ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 


FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS 
BRITISH PROVINCES. 


al 
4 


18) 
THY ry) T 
UNITED STATES AN 
With Engravirgs of every species of American Game, drawn from Life by the Author. 
By H. W. HERBERT, Esq. 
Author of * Deer-stalking,” ** My Shooting Box,” “ Principal Contributor to Hawker on Shooting,” &c., &c. 
To name H. W. Herbert, Esq, a practical sportsman and writer for the past eighteen years, as the author of the 


D 


work, may be deemed quite sufficient. He has been careful to leave no part of his ground unbeaten. Advice, instruc- 
tion, illustration, are the leading points of the book. ‘The lessonsupon Upland, Lowland, Bay, Marsh, and, indeed, all 
kinds of shooting, are most admirably managed ; as are, also, the more roving diversions of our Wild Western 
Reserves. A considerable portion of the werk is appropriated to the consideration of the aids of the sportsman, THE 
Doe and the Gun. ‘The chapters upon the dog are, perhaps, the most complete, instructive, and valuable, that have | 
ever been written. Breed, trawing, field and kennel management, diseases. remedies, treatment, have the fullest 
benefit of eighteen years’ study and expericnce. 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CU., PusuisHers, 


sléif 222 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


PARIS EDITIONS. 


IN PRESS. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 


| 
ee 


T r r r 7 | 
JOHN Q U INCY ADAM Ss, | PMIE Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
; ) =} keep ay hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 
Sizth President of the United States. the most approved works in the various departments of 
By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, L2mo. | education, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, 
DERBY, MILLER & CO., hetoric. Logic, Biography, Literature, Mythology. Natu- 
Auburn, New York. rethmetic 


ral Philosuphy, Chemistry, A , Mathematics, 
Reading Looks, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c. 
a I a They have also a targe assortment of French works 
CL ASSICAL BOOKS. suitable fur Presents, School Rewards, &e., many of 
HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 


which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
colored, and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 
AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 


Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 
Books, and American editions, including those edited by 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 
ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S | 


F. Sales. 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger | 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on accuunt of size and price: particularly suited to | 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 


KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 
JACOBS'S LATIN READER. 


} 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete | 
edition of this Author, Published ia this country. 


LEVERET'S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 


SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into Engiish Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and | 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- | 


€ URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


my6 tf 


Also a good Assortment of 
STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 

411 Broadway. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

« large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
| style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Langu , Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and tch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the e of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
apon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 
ness. 


m5 fp tf 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Srreet, corner or Gotp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un. 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBILity with ELasticiry, adaptation 
in its many qualities to the varions styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Embossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 


| The most popular Pens—for a light and 


fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the 
Water- Works. 


Croton 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN;; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cneap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN ONE VOL. POST OCTA- 
vo, 500 PAGES, CLOTH GILT. 
PRICE $1 590. 


PETER SCHLEMIHLI IN 
AMERICA. 


For sale in New York by 
JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, 
GEG, P. PUTNAM, 156 Broadway, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 260 Broadway, and 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 222 Broadway. 


In Boston by 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., Washington st., 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., Stite street, and 
LITTLE & BROWN, Washington street. 


In Baltimore by 
JAS. 8. WATERS, and 
N. HICKMAN. 
In Washington by 
FRANCK TAYLOR, 
And by the BooksxeLieRs generally throughout the 
Unirep Srates. 


“ The object of this work is to ‘catch the manners liv- 
ing as they rise’ in connexion with the antagonisms of 
the present day, ‘ Voveltics which disturb the peace,’ as 
Swedenborgianism, ‘Transcendentalism, Fourierism, and 
other Jsms. The author has made these pages the vehicle 
of valuable information on all the topics of which he has 
treated.” 


“This isa marvellous book! The author in it pours 
forth an astonishing profusion of knowledge and wit upon 
all subjects.’"—CaAristian Observatory. 


“The best book of the season. It is the work of a 
scholar and man of genius; a volume everybody should 
read."—N. Y. Observer. 


“Tt may be styled a polyhedral satire, and evinces a 
wonderful acquaintance with men and books””"—WN. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 

“This book will make a sensation in many quarters.” 
—Boston Alliance and Visitor. 


“The author with much vivacity and pleasantness ridi- 
cules the fashionable follies of the day, as well as new 
fangled doctrines,”—National Intelligencer. 


“ The author shows himself capable of virorous thought, 
lofty eloquence, and deep puthos.”"—Christian Examiner. 


“ Peter's forms of description are of the first order of ex- 
cellence ; his satire is trenchant, adroit, and keen; his ob- 
servation acute and clear.’’ —Knickerbocker. 


“Tf you wish to be as much entertained as you ever 
were in ove day of your life, then make an early acquaint- 
ance with ‘Peter Schlemihl in America.’ "—Boston 
Traveller. 


“The work is unique, it has life and force; and it is 
characterized by sound morality, and elevated evangelical 
piety. It evinees in the writer great stores of information, 
and the skill to make them available. ‘To the mature and 
general reader, it will be a rich and edifying repast.”— 
Mother's Journal. 


“One of the most entertaining works we have read for 
many a day, as well as one of the best written. Who the 
author is we know not; but we do know that the book will 
meet with a rapid sale wherever an inkling of its charac- 
ter leaks out. , .... It is full of everything of the best, 
and you can scarcely open it at random without striking 
upon some sketch or dialogue to enchain your attention.” 
—Germantown Telegraph. 


“ He is a man of extensive reading and observation.”— 
Reflector and Watchman. 


“A rare book. Who in the world wrote it? Here are 
nearly five hundred pages with gems on every one of 
them. The satire is equal to that ot Don Quix tie or As- 
modeus. The hits at society in this country ure admirable 
and well painted. The humbugs of the day are skilfully 
shown up. and the morals of the book are unexception- 
able.”—Godey's Lady's Book. 


“In conclusion we are prepared to say, that Peter 
Schlemiht is an exceedingly clear and well written work 
—that the author has displayed a considerable amount of 
book lore in its composition—that the story is interesting 
and instructive—that we have been entertained and edified 
by its perusal ; and that it possesses merits of a more than 
ordinary character. We cordially recommend it to the 
Treading community, since we are sure they will be benefit- 
ed as well as entertained by the revelations contained ia 
the pages of Peter.”— The National Era. 


“We commend the book as equal to anything in the col- 
lection of D'fsraeli’s Curiosities of Literature.” —¥. O. 
jercial Times. 
“The author, whoever he may be, has read much; and 
has been at least a looker on in Venice, if not a p»rticipa- 
tor in the follies of fashionnble life. . . . It is neatly pub- 
lished, and will be extensively read.”—Evening Bulletin. 
CAREY & HART, Pvsa.isners, 


SiGe PHILADELPala. 





JUST PUBLISHED. RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
N. AMERICAN FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
FIRST CLASS READER; 29 ASTOR HOUSE 


? 
FIFTH BOOK OF 

TOWERS SERIES FOR COMMON 

SCHOOLS. | EGS to ecall the attention of his Friends, the Pabtic, 

a and the Trade, to the beauiiful and cheap Tauchnit2’ 

IN WHICH THE HIGHER PRINCIPLES OF ELOCU- | Edition of the Bairisn Aurnors, viz: 

TION ARE EXPLAINED, AND ILLUSTRATED 

BY APPROPRIATE EXERCISES. 


By D. B. TOWER AND CORNELIUS WALKER. 
PUBLISHED BY 


CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John street, New York. 


(Barclay Street), 


COLLECTION OF 


BRITISH AUTHORS, 


Elegant Type, Pocket Form, very convenient for Travel - 
lers, Each volume sold separately at the low 





rate of Thirty-seven and a half Cents. 
Tower's Series are as follows: 


LIST OF AUT $5 PUBLISHED. 
TOWER'’S GRADUAL PRIMER; Or, First Reader, Pee eigenen wraemmaee 


- INTRODUCTION TO GRADUAL READER, AINSWORTH. 3 vols. 
“  JNTERMEDIATE READER ae ae 

“ GRADUAL READER, 7 See 05 ele. 

“ PRACTICAL READER BURNS. { vol. 


ed N. AMERICAN FIRST CLASS READER. 





q LADY FULLERTON. 3 vols. 
This Series is believed to be more perfect and consistent JAMES. 19 vols 
than any now in use; taking the scholar from the alpha- pce cna 1 ae 
bet, step by step, to a practical ‘Treatise of the higher and SCOTT. 10 vols. 
more expressive Elements of Elocution. LADY BLESSINGTON., 6 vols. 
einrpardnannomme nme BULWER. 20 vols. 
C. & B. also publish DISRAELL 6 vols. 
‘ | q .G Se FO. 
TOWER’S GRADUAL SPELLER, | BES COMB it 
In harmony with the above Series. | WAR REN 4 lh 
a BYRON, 5 vols. 
TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA| joys mooRE. Svols 


AND KEY. 


This work requires only to be known, to be universally | 
used. It bears the same relation to the Algebraic Text | 


MARRYAT. 9 vols. 
LEVER. 9 vols. 


Books in common use, as that sustained by “ Colburn’s | A WHIM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 1 vol. 
JAMES’S THEODORE BROUGHTON. Vol. 1. 





First Lessons” to previous treatises upon Arithmetic. | 


TOWER’S GRADUAL LESSONS ied tine lier Sine eee 
IN GRAMMAR. | SHAKSPEARE. 7 vols., and Others. 
It is based entirely on the analysis and ition of | 


sentences, consequently from the beginning entirely of a | The ‘Trade are particularly requested to inspect this 
practical character. } 


beautiful and very salable edition of the most distinguish- 
Pah iy | ed Novelists, as they will find it in their own interest to 
GUERNSEY’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


| provide their stock, at least with specimens, which cannot 
| fuil to secure them orders. 
} : 
It is comprehensive in its plan, simple in style, and will | "8 ewittah ; ; ; 
ue lily understood by the young. JAMES & MOLE’S Faglish and French, and French and 
It seeks to illustrate the presence and providence of God | English Dictionary. 
in our national affairs. 


DICKENS'S DOMBEY AND SON. 3 vols. 





i2mo. sewed, $1 50, 
| JAMES'’S English and German, and German and English 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY, | Pittisnary: !2mo. sewed, $1. 


The design of this work is to awaken a spirit of inquiry | 
in the minds of youth, by bringing before them in as con- 
densed and simple a inanner as possible, some cf the most 
interesting portions of the History or THe ANIMAL 
ar | STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 

| STERLO 4 FOUNDRY, 
SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Beautifully LUlustrated, and eminently adapted to 
Beginners. 





XP Both these valuable Dictionaries have the Pronun- 
ciation and Accentuation, and are admirably adapted for 
the use of Colleges or Private Classes. atitf 





HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
| principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
| the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
| tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 


Pr WwW). 
SMITH’S QUARTO ’ ; good workmanship, may be depenced apon. Prices ag 
Or, Second Book in Geography. | favorable as in any other Foundry. 


This isa concise and comprehensive work, Steel Maps,| N.B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 

open type, appropriate cuts, and elegantly printed. who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
The whole in one volume, and the Questions on the | #bove:— 

Map are found opposite the maps. Wiley & Putnam. 


Robert Carter. 
SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. M. H. Newman & Co. 
A more extended Work on the same Subject. 


Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 
SMITH’S PRACTICAL AND MENTAL | 
ARITHMETIC AND KEY; 


8.5. & W. Wood. 
Collins & Brother. H. & S.Raynor. 
In which Mental Arithmetic is combined with the Use 
of the Slate. 


Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 


American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 
T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 
SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 
12mo. Embracing the whole of Arithmetic in one Book. 


CLAGGETT’S ELOCUTION ; 
Or, Elocution Made Easy. 


CLAGGETT’S AMERICAN EXPOSITOR; 
Or, Intellectual Definer. 





M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner, 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 





r . ww" T 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereoryre Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. } 
llis facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice and for executing MaTHemaTicaL Works, and 
Works in Foreien Lanouacess, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 





bove similar establishment in the country. 
be 52 omar ty & BURGESS, Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
60 John street, New York. | terms. 


Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 


given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. 


Who have a full supply of SCHOOL BOOKS, and 
other Articles in the Bookselling Line, which they sell 
cheap for cash, or approved credit. 6t 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY SCIENCE. 


Belcher —Treatise on Nautical Surveying; 
containing an Outline of the Duties of the Naval 
Officer: with Cases applied to Naval Evolutions, and 
Miscellaneous Rules and Tables, useful to the Seaman 
> eae By Com. E. Belcher. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
$6 50. 


Brady.—The Kedge Anchor; 
Sailor's Assistant. 
cloth, $2 50. 


Clerk.—Essay on Tactics, Systematical and 
Historical; with Explanatory Plates. By John Clerk. 
Third edition, with Notes, &c. by Lord Rodney. 68vo. 
cloth, $4 75. 


Cunningham.—Thouglits on the Compass Va- 
riation, and the Motions of Planets, Comets, Whirl- 
winds, Hurricanes, and Earthquakes. By P. Cunning- 
ham. 12m. 50 cts. 


De Hart.—Observations on Military Law, and 
the Constitution and Practice of Courts Martixl; with a 
Summary of the Law of Evidence, &c. 
W.C. De Hart. &vo. sheep, 83. 


Duckett.—Dictionnaire Militaire Technolo- 
iqne. Allemand—Anglais—Frangais. Par George F. 
Duckett. &vo. stitched, $1. 


Douglass.—Treatise on Naval Gunnery ; for 
the Instruction and Exumination of Officers, and for 
the Training of Seamen Gunners. Second edition, 
Bvo. $45. 


Ekins.—The Naval Battles of Great Britain, 
from the Accession of the flouse of Hanover to the 
Battle of Navarino. Reviewed by Rear Admiral Charles 
Ekins. Pilates, 4io. $10 590. 


Fincham.—Treatise on Masting Ships and 
Mast Making; explaining their Principles and Practical 
Operations, the Mode of Forming and Combining Made- 
Masts, &c., &c. By John Fincham. Second edition, 
enlarged, with folio Atlas of Plates, $7 75. 


Hoste.—Treatise on Naval Tactics. 
lated by Captain Boswell, with Notes, &c. 
by fifty-two plates. 4to. $10. 


Instructions for Establishing and Conducting 
Regimental Schools. 18mo. 18 cts. 


Instructions for the Service of Heavy Ord- 
nance for the Royal Artillery. Small Svo. $1 50. 


Jackson.—A View of the Formation, Disci- 
pline, and Economy of Armies. By R. Jackson. Third 
edition, enlarged. 8vo cloth, $3 50. 


Jomini.—Précis Politique et Militaire de la 
Campagne de 1815. J2imo. 3}. 


Jomini.—Traité des Grandes Opérations Mili- 
taires, on Histoire critique et militaire des guerres de 
Frédéric I1., comparées au systéme moderne, avec un 
recueil des principes les plus importants de art de la 
guerre; précédé du tableau analytique des principales 
combinaisons de la guerre et de leur rapports avec la 
politique des Etats, pour servir d‘intreduction au 
Traité des grandes operations ; suivi du Précis de l'art 
de la guerre ou Nouveau tableau analytique des princi- 
pales combinaisons de la Stratégie et de la grande 
Tactique, parle baron de Jomini ; completé par lhis- 
toire de la guerre de septans, par Lloyd (avec un Atlas 
composé de neuf cartes, qui se trouve dans le méme car- 
ton, @ la suite de celui des grandes opérations. 2 vols. 
grand in-8o. $1. 


Jomini.—Précis de Art de la Guerre, ou 
Nonveau tableau analytique des principales combi- 
naisons de la stratégie, de la grande tactique et de la 
politique militaire, parle baron de Jomini. Un vol. in 
Svo. orné de plans et de cartes, $!. 


Jomini—Principes de la Stratégie, développés 
par ia relation de In campagne de 1796 en Allemugne, 
par 8. A. 1. et R. Varchidue Charles: ouvrage traduit 
de \'allemand, par le général Jomini; suivi des Mé- 
moires sur la Campagne de 1796, parle maréchal Jour- 
dan. Un volume grande in-8e. avec un Atlas et des 
plans d‘une grande dimension, $5. 


or, Young 
By W. Brady. Engravings, 8vo. 


By Captain 


Trans- 
Illustrated 


PUTNAM, Importer, BooxseLLer, PusuisHer, 





[Sept. 23. 





Jomini.—Vie Politique et Militaire de Napo- 
léon, racontée par lui-méme au tribunal de César, 
d’ Alexandre et de Frédéric, fulsant suite a I’histoire des 
guerres de la Révolution, par le baron de Jomini. 
Nouvelle edition ; 2 vols. gr. in-80. et Atlas renfermant 
36 cartes et les legendes, $11. 


Jomini.—Histoire Critique et Militaire de la 
Révolution, par le baron de Jomini, rédigée sur de non- 
veaux documents, et augmentée d'un grand nombre de 
cartes et plans. 4 beaux volumes grand in 80. et Atlus 
renfermaot les légendes et 38 cartes et plans, $22. 


Laisné.—Aide-Mémoire Portatif 4 l’Usage des 
Officiers du Génie, pub'ié avec l’approbation de M. le 
ministre de la guerre, quia décerné a l’auteur un x 
d’encourageinent, d’aprés t'avis du comité des fortifica- 
tions ; par Laisné. Un vol. in-12, avec 100 planches. 
$2 7 


Mahan.—Elementary Treatise on Advanced 
Guard, Outpost, and Detachment Service of Troops. By 
Prof. D. H. Mahan. 12me. cloth, 75 cts. 


Mahan.—Complete Treatise on Field Fortifica- 
tion, with the General Outlines of the Principles regu- 
lating the Arrangement, the Attack, and the Defence of 
Permanent Works. !2mo. $1 50. 


Magrath.—An Historical Sketch of the Pro- 
gress of the Artof War. Plates, 8vo. $1 75. 


Mémorial de l’Artillerie, ou recueil de Mé- 
moires, Experiences, Observations, et procédés, relatifs 
au service de l’artillerie, rédigé par les suins du comité 
de l'Artillerie, depuis 1826 jasqu’d ce jour. 5 vols. in 
80. avec planches et un Atlus, $10. 

a} 


Morin.—Aide-Mémoire Mécanique-Pratique, a 
l'Usage des Officiers d’artillerie et des ingénieurs civils 
et militaires, par 4. Morin, 4e édition. Un vol. in 80. | 
avec planches, $2 75. } 


Manual and Platoon Exercises for Percussion 
Firelocks. I2mo.37 cts. 


Pasley—Rules chiefly deduced from Experi- 


ment, for conducting the Practical Operations of a 
Siege. 8vo. $3 50. 


Reid.—An Attempt to Develope the Law of 
Storms, by Means of Facts, arranged according to Place 
and Time; and hence to point out a cause for the 
Variable Winds, with the View to Practical Use in 
Navigation. By Lieut.-Col.H. Reid. Charts, &c. Imp. 
8vo. cloth, $6. | 


An Historical Account of the British Army, | 
and of the Law Military, as declared by the Ancient 
and Modern Statutes and Articles of War, for its Go- 
veroment, &c. Large 8vo. $4. 


Simmons.—Remarks on the Constitution and 
Practice of Courts Martial. Second edition. } large 
vol. 8vo. $3 50. 


Steele.—The Ship Master’s Assistant; for the 
use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Vessels, Offi- 
cers of Customs and other persons connected with the 
ownership, charge, and management of ships and their 
cargoes. New edition, re-written throughout and edited 
by G. Willmore, G. Clements, and W. Tate. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, $8 75. 








The Army and Navy Chronicle, for the years 
1836-37-38-39-40, and 41. Scarce, $35. 


Tytler.—Essay on Military Law and the Prac- | 
tice of Courts Martial. 8vo. $) 50. 


Williams.—Treatise on Military Reconnoi- 
tring and Pian Drawing. By William Williams. Oblong 
folio, $3. 

Wilmot.—The Midshipman’s Friend; or, Hints | 
for the Cockpit. By A.P.G. Wilmot, 12mo. cloth, $1, 


Williams.—A Steam Manual for the British 
Navy. By Capt. W. J. Williams. 12mo. cloth, 75 cts 








155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 





NEW. BOOKS, 


Wright’s England under the House of Han- 





holt. 2 vols. 8vo. $9 50. 

Bosworth’s Origin of Nations and Languages. 
Imp. 8vo. $5 75. 

Politics for the People. 8vo. 75 cents. 


The Hand Phrenologically Considered. 8vo. 
$1 25. 


Law.—The Rudiments of Civil Engineering. | 


Vol. 1, 25 cents. 


per 


[The Popular Works of J. G. Fichte. Vol. 1, 
25. 


over. Illustrated by the Caricatures of the day by Fair- | 


Gothic Ornaments, drawn from existing Au- 


| Webster on the Subject Matter, Title, &c., of 


Steamer Europa. 


Budinger—The Way of Faith; or, the 
Abridged Bible. $1 75. 


thorities. By J. K. Colling. Vol. 1, $20. 


Letters Patent. 8vo. 75 cents. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


KEATS’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Poetical Works 
John Keats... 


NEW EDITION. 
Complete in One Volume, 12mo, Green Cloth, 88 cents. 


“His poetry is of an exceedingly rich and luxurious 
character.”"—Penny Cyclo. 


“ Keats’s Endymion has great beauty—the fragment of 
Hyperion obtained the admiration of Lord Byrou.”— Eve. 
Am. 


“Keats was the greatest of all poets who have died so 
yoang.’’"— Poets and Poetry of England. 


The Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains of John Keats. 


EDITED BY R. M. MILNES. 


1 vol. 12mo,, green cloth, $1. 


“We cordially commend it to all lovers of the gentle 
and refined in literature, as one of the most pleasing publi- 
cations of the duy.""-- Express. 


Prose and Verse. 
By THOMAS HOOD. 
1 vol, i2mo., green cloth, 88 cents. 


“ His characteristics are a household presence among 
those who induige in elegant literature. He possesses 
powers rarely found united ; and itis a difficult task to tell 
wherein he excelled—whether in pathos, wit, or humor— 
whether in prose or verse.” 

“Without a parallel, and original as Hood was in the 
ludicrous, his more endearing fame will rest on the exqui 
sitely humane and simply compassionate.” —Litcrary 
Gatette. 





WALTON’S LIVES. 
THE LIVES OF 


Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, 


and Sanderson. 
By IZAAK WALTON. 


WITH ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR AND 
WRITINGS. 


By T. FRENCH. 
New Edition, with Notes. 1 vol. 12mo., green cloth, 75 cts. 


“The lives are the most delightful kind of reading 
Walton possesses an inimitable simplicity and vivacity of 
style.’ 

PUTNAM, Publisher, Bookseller, and Importer, 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 





In the Press. 


Rembrandt and his Works: 


COMPRISING 
SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE, 


WITH 
A CRITICAL EXAMINATION INTO HIS PRINCI- 
PLES AND PRACTICE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES. 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R:S. 
Author of “Practical Hints on Painting.” 


The Work is preparing for publication in Quarto, cor- 
responding in size with Mr. Burnet’s other works. A few 
Copies will be printed in Imperial Quarto, with Proof Im- 
pressions of the Plates, on India Paper, showing the burr 
as it exists in the first states of several of his rarest Prints 
in the British Museum ; but as these will be very litaited, 
it is necessary they should be subscribed for. The Copies 
will be distinguished by Mr Burnet’s autograph, and de- 
livered in exuct order of subscription. 1 

Six Copies of the Proof Impressions are reserved for this 





PUTNAM, Importer, 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 


country, for which can only be forwarded 
coon mG. B. PUTNAM, 185 Broadway. 
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MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
BY FREDERICK A. ADAMS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. BIXBY & CO. LOWELL. 


The Revised Edition of this School Book, on larger type, is now ready for sale. 





The high character accorded to this work on its first publication, by some of the most distinguished Mathemati- 
cians and Teachers, has been fully sustained in the numerous schools where it has been used. 


It oceupies new and unappropriated ground. By the successful treatment of Mental Arithmetic, as a 
tina natural and — way from the first elements, as taught in the 


a 


large numbers, it ts the 
Books, through the whole course of Written Arithmetic. 
and by business men. 





lied to 
rimary 
t thus supplies a want that has long been felt by teachers 


The Second Part contains an extended practice, with brief, but sufficient rules and explanations in all the opera- 
tions of common Arithmetic. The questions are numerous, of a practical character, and original throughout. 

The Revised Edition contains several rules, and a considerable number of examples not found in the former | attention. 
editions ; thus embodying everything which it is thought might add to its completeness and value as a school book. 


For Sale by the Booksellers generally. 


s22m 





THE GRAND COLLECTION 
oF THE 
WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is open Day and Evening, 


WITH 600 ENGRAVINGS, 


AT THE 
LYCEUM BUILDING. 


No. 563 Broadway.—.4dmittance 25 cents. 
sept. 23 tf 


‘The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest | 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. Tobe had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto, 
{n neat, plain binding, * ° : - from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt edges - * 6 is 
gh ” with splendid Plates, “ 10to lo 


“ “ 


Beveled side, gilt clasps and [lumi- 
nations, .« . “ 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 


l5to 5 





to be the mest beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding, . er + from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocen, giltedges,. . . “ 6to 12 
ee = with splendid Steel Engrav- “ 
to 


“ “ 


clasps, &c., with plates and iliumina- 
tions, . . ° ‘ ° 15 te 5 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 2to 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 


Tn neat, plain binding,.  - from 1 75 to 2 50 
“Turkey Morocco, giltedges, . ° 2 50 to5 00 
—er » with splendid steel en- 

3 50 to 8 00 


vi ‘ . 
“ “ clanps, } omg with plates and 


uminations, . ° 10 00 to 12 00 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 


tr EE 
“Turkey, superextra |. 1 75 to 2 2% 

“ with clasps. 2 50 to 3 75 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments ‘ 3 50 to 8 00 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 


type, and steel plates. 
In neat, . S50 cents to 1 00 
“ tucks, or pocket-book style . % “ to100 
“Turkey, super / 150 © 200 
owes clasps =| 250 “ to 3 50 
“ Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments 300 “ to 7 u0 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
mil tf Philadel 





BEAUTIFUL 
PRESENTATION BOOKS, 


FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES. Beautifully 
lilustrated by 12 Engravings on Steel by Sartain, from 
Original Designs by Rossiter; the Literary Contents 
Principally by Eminent American Divines. Edited by 
the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Splendidly bound in rich 
and elegant Bindings. 


THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS: with Biographi- 
cal and Critical Notices, and Copious Selections from 
their Writings. Edited by Miss Caroline May. Iilus- 
trated by a Portrait, and beautiful Vignette Title Page. 
Bound in cloth plain, cloth gilt, and Turkey Morocco. 


THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS: with Biographical | 


and Critical Notices, and Copious Selections. Edited 
by Geo. W. Bethune, PD. With a Portrait of the Hon. 

rs. Norton, and a Vignette Residence of Mrs. He- 
mans. Bound in plain cloth, cloth gilt, and Turkey 
Morocco, 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 


Hughs, author of * Aunt Kitty’s Tales,” &c. <A beau- 
tiful Javenile volume, in cioth extra, gilt. 





ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets, Lilustrating Important and Prominent 
Events in the Old Testament. Edited by the Rev. i. 
Hastings Weld. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, I!lustra- 
tive of his Life and Passion. Edited by the Rev. Rufus 
W. Griswold. 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 
Illustrative of Important Events in the New Testament. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


Each volume contains eight fine steel plates, engraved 
in the best style by Sartain, with contributions from the 
most eminent writers of this and other countries. 


THE MIRROR OF LIFE; An Original Work. Edited 
by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. With twelve Lilustrations on 
Steel, engraved by Sartain, from Original Designs, beau- 
tifully bound in various styles. 


BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, AND 
other Poems, a beautiful demy octavo voiume, in vari- 
ous bindings. 

WATSON'S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations. Third edition, in various bindings. 


MRS. TUTHILL’S YOUNG LADIES’ HOME. With 
a new frontispiece, in cloth extra and gilt. 


Orders from the Trade are invited, to whom a liberal 
discount will be given by the publishers. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PuiLaDEecpuia. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 


EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they have 
just opened their Offices at 98 Broapway, N. Y., op- 
posite Trinity Church, where they are prepared to execute 
any description of work in the above line in a first-rate 
manner. .\ large assortment of specimens may be seen 
in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
98 Broadway. 
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WELLS’ ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HE publishers of the School Grammar by W. H. 
Weils, have the pl eto a e to the nume- 
rous patrons of that book, that they have just published 
the Elementary Grammar by the same author, designed 
for beginners. A book better suited for young learners 
than any heretofore published. The work is strictly 
elementary in itscharacter, The definitions and rules cor- 
respond very nearly with those of the School Grammar; 
but the explanations and illustrations are more simple and 
full, and the Exercises have been mostly rewritten. 

The more difficult and abstruse principles of Grammar 
| are not embraced in the plan of the work, and they have 
| accordingly been excluded. 
| . The learner is required to make constant applications of 

the principles as he advances ; and the Exercises in Com- 
position which are interspersed thronghout the work, will 
| greatly facilitate the Inbor of learning “ to speak and write 
| correctly” The chapter on Analysis has received special 








WELLS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. The eighticth thou- 
sand of this Grammar has just been issued. The work 
has recenily been re-stereoty ped, and the author has avail- 
ed himself of the o portunity to introduce several impor- 
tant improvements. The chapter on Analysis has been 
revised and enlarged with great care. The work has 
been divided into sections, for convenience of refercnce ; 
and the different sizes of type will be found to be more dis- 
tinct than in previous editions. 


[The following critical Notice of Wells’s Grammar, by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michi- 
gun, has been received by the author}. 


STATE GF MICHIGAN: 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
| Monroe, November 22, 1847. { 


Dear Sir :—I have just completed a critical examina~ 
| tion of your Grammar, Having read the entire work with 
great care, permit me to say to you, I consider it the best 
School Grammar I have ever seen. There are, on nearly 
every page of the work, evidences of the profoundest re- 
search; still, there is a simplicity and clearness in the de- 
finitions and illustrations, which renders it level to the 
| cupacity of childhood. 

I have derived great satisfaction from every page of the 
work; and L may add, J am specially gratified with the 
following parts and features of it:—1l. The chapter on 
Oral Instruction, which is eminently calculated, if proper- 
ly used by teuchers, to create in the minds of even young 
pupils, a love for the s'udy of the English language, and, 
atthe same time, to impart to them many of its leading 
principles. 2. The exercises in the Elementary Sounds of 
the language. It is not enough for children to know that 
letters have a certain number of sounds, which, in too 
many instances, is all they learn in relation to them. 
They should be able to utter, with ease and accuracy, 
every element of the language, and properly to analyse 
and classify the el tar ds of every spoken word. 
3. The very sensible remarks in relation to Analysis, 
Parsing, and the Connexion of Words. A class will derive 
incomparably more benefit from brief exercises in Ana- 
lysis, and from tracing the connexion between the leading 
words of a sentence or paragraph, according to the teach- 
log of your Grammar, than from extended exercises in the 
ordinary routine of parsing. 4. The eminently practical 
| character of the work. Pupils are not oaiy taught to ana- 

lyse correct sentences, but what is equally important, to 
apply the principles of Grammar in appropriate “ exer- 
cises in composition.” If every child that studies gram- 
mar would engage in frequent exercises in composition, it 
would soon be regurded no more of a task to write letters 
and compositions, than it now is to tell familiar and 
pleasing anecdotes. But not to be more specific, I will 
only add, 5. The exemplification of principles taught b 
copious illustrations drawn from a large number of stand- 
ard authors. This I consider one of the most recommend - 
atory features of your work. Itcertainly is one which has 
cost you immense labor. Here, your research and dis- 
crimination are worthy of all praise. In this respect your 
work greatly surpasses any other with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

Having expressed to you, so freely, my opinion of the 
merits of your Grammar, I hardly need inform you I shall 
use my influence to secure its general introduction and use 
in the schouls of this State. 

It affords me pleasure to learn that you are engaged in 
the preparation of an Introduction to the School Grammar. 

ishing you success commensurate with your labors, in 
our commendable efforts to advance the cause of popular 
cation, 
T remain, Dear Sir, yours truly, 
IRA MAYHEW, Supt. of Public Instruction. 


The book is still in great demand, and has been intro- 
d into the Schools of the most promine it towns in the 

nited States, among which are Salem, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Spri , Newburyport, Andover, Danvers, 
Lawrence, Bradford, Mass.; Brattleboro, Vt.; Newport, 
Bristol, Kingston, Westerly, and Coventry, R.I.; Brans- 
wick, North Yarmouth, Thomaston, Bucksport, Gardiner, 
Me.; Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; &c. &c. 

Copies of books will be furnished to teachers and school 
committees, for examination, free of charge. 


W. H. WARDWELL, Andover, Mass. 
J. P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 

M. H. NEWMAN & CO, New York. 
W. H. MOORE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. McPARREN, Detroit, Michigan. 
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[Sept. 23. 


GREAT AMERICAN WORK. 





Just Published by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI 


COMPRISING THE 


RESULTS OF EXTENSIVE ORIGINAL SURVEYS AND EXPLORATIONS. 


VALLEY; 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. ano E. H. DAVIS, M.D, 


Tus splendid work, which constitutes the first volume of the “‘ SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE” (published by the 
Smithsonian Institution), contains a full account of the many numerous and imposing Monuments of Art which abound in the western part of the 
United States, and is the result of Original Investigations. It is printed in Imperial Quarto, size and style of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion (quarto edition), and includes fifty quarto plates, and upwards of two hundred engravings on wood, all executed in the best style of 
American Art. It embraces Plans from Actual Surveys, of more than one hundred Ancient Earth and Stone Works, Fortifications, Temples, 
&c., with Plans, Sections, and Views, illustrative of the present Appearance, Position, Structure, Contents, and Purposes of the several varieties of 
Aboriginal Mounds and Pyramids. It also contains Sketches and Notices of the Minor Vestiges of Ancient Art; the Implements, Weapons, 
Ornaments, Sculptures, Inscriptions, &c., &c., found in the Mounds. It also contains chapters on the Crania of the Mounds, and on the Sculptured 
Rocks of the West. 


But a limited Edition of this work is published for sale, and it will be furnished to Subscribers only. To insure being supplied, persons 
desiring copies of the work will find it best to send in their orders at an early day, with full directions as to the mode of delivery. 

(@ TERMS: TEN DOLLARS Per Copy. 

Address (post paid) 


Previous to the acceptance of the above Work for publication by the Smithsonian Institution, it was, in accordance with its rules, submitted to 
the judgment of the American Ethnological Society, Hon. ALsert GAuLuLatin, President, and referred to a Committee consisting of Epwarp 
Rosinson, D.D., Joun R. Bantiert, Esq., Prof. W. W. Tunnen, Hon. Geo. P. Mansu, and Sam’ Gro. Morton, M.D., from whose report the 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 Astor House, New Yorx. 


following passages are taken :— 


“ They have examined the work in question, and regard 
it not only as a new and interesting, but an eminently 
valuable addition to our stock of knowledge on a sub- 
ject little understood, but in which is felt a deep and 
constantly increasing interest, both in our country and 
abroad. In their judgment the work is worthy of the 
subject, and highly creditable to the authors. Its chief 
features are, scientific arrangement, simplicity and di- 
rectness of statement, and legitimate dedaction of facts, 
while there is no attempt at mere speculation or theory. 
If published, it will be an enduring monument to connect 
the names of the investigators in honorable and lasting 
remembrance with the great subject of American 
Archeology. 


“T have examined, with much interest and attention, 
the manuscripts, drawings, and ancient remains in the 





possession of Mr. E. G. Squizr, and am happy to say that 
my previous impressions concerning the value of the re- 
searches of that gentleman and his associate, are fully 
confirmed. It is fortunate for the cause of American 
Archeology, that the systematic attempt at its elucidation 
should have been conceived and executed in so truly phi- 
losophical a spirit; and, rich as this age already is in an- 
tiquarian lore, it has, I think, received few more important 
contributions than that which the enlightened and gene- 
rous zeal of these two private gentlemen is about to confer 
upon it.”—Geo. P. Marsh. 


“Tam convinced that the work constitutes by far the 
most important contribution to the Archeology of the 
United States, ever yet submitted to the public.” —Samuel 
Geo. Morton. 


“ Lapprove entirely of the resolutions and recommen- 





dations of the Society. The publication of Mr. C. 
Atwater, in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
American Antiquarian Society of Worcester, which 
appeared twenty years ago, is as yet, so far as I know, the 
only general account of the antiquarian remains of the 
West, which is entitled to any credit. Yet, many mis- 
takes have been discovered in it, and it is very incom- 
plete, and in no degree to be compared to the extensive 
researches of the gentleman above mentioned.” —.4lbert 
Gallatin. 


“ This splendid work is the first contribution to science 
for the Smithsonian Institution. We have seen sheets of 
the volume, and do not hesitate to pronounce it in typo- 
graphy and engravings, far superior to anything of the 
kind ever published in America.”—Southern Literary 
Messenger, July, 1848. 





